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A New Magazine 


IT WILL BEGIN April 1, 19009. 


IT WILL ABSORB The Home Missionary, the American Missionary, 
The Church Building Quarterly, and The Pilgrim Missionary. Congrega- 
tional Work will be discontinued. 


IT WILL BE CALLED “The American Missionary.” 

IT WILL COST fifty cents per year. , 

IT WILL CONTAIN eichty to one hundred pages each month. 

IT WILL REPRESENT The Congregational Home Missionary Society, 
The American Missionary Association, The Congregational Church Building 
Society, The Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society. The 
Congregational Education Society, and The Congregational Board of Minis- 
terial Relief. 

IT WILL ALSO have departments edited by The National Federation 
of Woman's Congregational Home Missionary State Organizations and The 
Conxregational Brotherhood. 


IT WILL COVER the whole range of Congregational Missionary work 
in our country. 


IT WILL BE SENT to all subscribers to THE HOME MISSIONARY 


for unexpired terms. 
WE NEED 50,000 SUBSCRIBERS 
Will you give US a chance to tell YOU about YOUR work? 


A Methodizer,--Does Your Church Need One? 


If it has a deficit in its current expenses— 

If it has need of more income for its work— 

If it gives $2 to itself for every $1 to benevolences— 

If it pays its minister less than it knows it ought— 

If one-fourth of its members do not regularly support it— 

If its trustees ask for new subscriptions only once a year— 
Then surely you need a Methodizer. 


WHAT IT IS 


We can send you what you need. It is a fully illustrated booklet of 
forty pages, written for us by Rev. Henry FE, Jackson, and called 


The Individual System of Church Support 


Orders for the booklet and the supplies described in it may be sent — 
to either of the following addresses. To secure booklet, send ten two- 
cent stamps to the publisher. 


THE CHURCH SYSTEM SUPPLY COMPANY, 
Montclair, New Jersey. 
Or orders may be sent to 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York City. 
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CHESTER CREST 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 


The New York Christian Home for Intemperate Men, formerly located at Madison Avenue 
and Eighty-sixth street,,-New York City, was an out growth of the great —, meet- 
ing conducted by Messrs. Moody and Sankey in 1876. 


Kier 


EIGHT THOUSAND MEN representing the best families in the country have come under 
the influence of this most unique and definitely CHRISTIAN INSTITUTION. 


THE MANAGER, Rev. GEORGE S. AVERY, was ordained an EVANGELIST by a CON- 
GREGATIONAL COUNCIL in BOSTON and has served the Christian Home ten years. 
‘The number of men now received each year is about four hundred and fifty. 


The accommodations for unfortunate men are so arranged as to give men of means the very 
best that money can furnish, and men of less, means are provided for accordingly. Those liv- 


ing in Greater New York who have no mon ~ are welcomed to the limit of the number of 


FREE BEDS. 


The work is partially supported by voluntary contributions and it is governed by a Board of 
Managers representing various denominations. Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, John Noble Stearns, 
Cornelius Bliss, William E. Dodge, James Talcott and other well known ee were 
among the founders. 


Rev. D. Stuart Dodge, President Address all communications to 
Willis E. Lougee, Secretary G. S. Avery, ! 
William S. Edgar, Treasurer Se Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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Whitman College 


“THE YALE OF THE WEST” 


It Stands for the Highest in Scholarship and 
Character. 


A NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE IN THE 
NORTHWEST. 

Entrance Requirements, 16 credits (same as 
Harvard). 

HOME MISSIONS DEMAND CHRISTIAN 
COLLEGES. 
Make your will in favor of 
The Board of Trustees of Whitman College 


WALLA WALLA, 
Washington. 


DOANE COLLEGE 
Crete, Nebraska 


OF HOME MISSIONARY ORIGIN 
AND LOYAL TO HOME MISSION- 
ARY WORK. 


D. B. PERRY, President : 


The College Motto: 
“We Build on Christ.” 


THE COLLEGE, THE 


» Ph. D. 


ROLLINS COLLEGE, 
ACADEMY, THE SCHOOLS OF MUSIC, FINE ARTS, EXPRESSION, 
DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS, BUSINESS 

THERE ARE THOUSANDS of young people in the North whose health is threatened by the 
rigors of the climate or by close confinement in ill-ventilated and superheated schoolrooms; Rollins 
offers them refuge from these perils and the promise of a longer and more vigorous life, together with 
instruction in every way equal to that which they could find anywhere else. 

THERE ARE THOUSANDS of parents who would spend their winters in the Sunny South if 
they knew that they could find there a school of the highest grade for the children whom they cannot 
leave behind them, but whose studies they do not wish to interrupt; Winter Park offers to such par- 
ents the finest climate on earth, a good hotel, pleasant boarding houses, furnished or unfurnished cot- 
tages, cultivated and agreeable society, fine drives, good fishing and hunting—and to their children of 
all ages the best instruction, through Rollins College and the excellent Public School, in any study. 

INFORMATION AND CATALOGUES may be had by addressing the president, William Fremont 


Winter Park, Florida ; 


promptly upon request. 
RICHARD C. HUGHES, President, 


1850 Ripon College 1908 


A Strong Faculty of twenty-three specialists, who are thorough teachers. 
Wholesome Christian Atmosphere. Eight buildings. Large beautiful Campus 
and Athletic Field. Good equipment in Laboratories and Library. Comfortable 
Modern Dormitories. Group system of courses. Full information furnished 


Ripon, Wisconsin. 


YANKTON 
COLLEGE 


Yankton, So. Dakota © 
TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR 


Twenty-two teachers, 300 students. 
Scholarly standards, Christian influences. 


WRITE FOR A CATALOGUE 


Marietta College 


Marietta, Ohio 


‘A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE OF THE 
HIGHEST GRADE 


Cherishing the loftiest college ideals 
and ministering to a large and develop- 
ing field. Rated by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion as ranking with the best in Amer- 
ica in scholarly standard. Of the men 
graduated since 1900 over twenty per 
cent. have entered the ministry. 


* 


FARGO COLLEGE, 


616 First Avenue North. : 


Cor. Seventh Ave. and Seventh St. South, ee | 
Regular College Course with many electives, leading to degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
Preparatory Department with full Commercial work, if desired. 
FARGO COLLEGE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. Office: Stone’s Block, 


Twenty-one teachers, New Gymnasium, Scientific and Commercial Equipment. 


Fargo, North Dakota. 
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COLORADO COLLEGE, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


De partments 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS, 
dward S. Parsons, Dean. 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING, SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Florian Cajori, Dean. Edward D. Hale, Dean. 
THE THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR ga BEGIN 
IN SEPTEMBER 
WILLIAM FP. SLOCUM, 


SCHOOL OF FORESTRY, 
William C. Sturgis, Dean, 


WHEATON COLLEGE, Wheaton, Illinois 
A CHRISTIAN SCHOOL FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
LOCATION—Twenty-five miles west of Chicago. 


FOBJECT ag i train men and women for good citizenship and 


stian service. 


sionary service, and service of Christian societies. 


EXPENSES—Students need not spend over two hundred and fifty 
dollars per year. 


GIVERS who desire to invest their money in men and women to do 
hristian work in home and foreign lands, are request- 
ed to write to the president, Charles A. Blanchard, or 


the treasurer, Prof. H. A. Fischer. 


RESULTS — About forty per cent. of graduates in the ministry, mis- | 


equipped 


1847 1908 
Iowa College 
GRINNELL, IOWA 


John Hanson Thomas | 


Main, President. 


Faculty of forty-five. 


Large and completely 
buildings; 
Laboratories, Library, 
Museum, Chapel and 
Associations Building; 
fine Gymnasiums for 
men and women, 


Departments: 
COLLEGE OF 
_ LIBERIAL ARTS, 
THE GRINNELL 
ACADEMY, 
THE GRINNELL 
SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC. 


For catalogues address 
the President, 


J. H. T. MAIN. 


GEORGE NORTON ELLIS, A.M. 


TABOR 


Fairmount College 


THE COLLEGE OF 
SOUTHWEST IOWA 


Offers Superior Advantages: 
Faculty courses 
strong; group system; ex- 
penses minimum; influences 
character-forming; 


most healthful. 


locations beautiful in the state.. 


Fairmount College laid the Corner Stone of its 
new Carnegie Library on March roth and inaugurat- 
ed its new president the same day. 
day of rejoicing for the City and Community. 


The College has a student body of 300 and is 
meeting the demands of first-class college oppor- 
tunities in one of the strongest portions of the 
West. There are about 600,000 people in the 
Wichita commercial district to which this College 
specially ministers. The location is one of the most 


It was a great 


Address-the President, Wichita, Kansas. 


Departments: College, Acad- 
emy, Conservatory, Art, Busi- 


Pomona College 


ness, 


Send for literature; cor- 
respondence cordially invited. 
President, 


Tabor, Iowa. | 


CLAREMONT, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Pomona is quite the strongest college west of 
Colorado. There are 290 students of college rank. 
Standards of admission and scholarship are identical 


with those of the best American colleges. For 
catalog and information address as above. _ 
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‘Watson L. Phillips 
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THE 
HOME ARY 


VOL. LXXXII "FERRUARY 1909, NO.9 


An Announcement 


THE HomE Missionary, after eighty-two years of fruitful service, will, 
after the March number, be merged in a new magazine representing the six 
Congregational homeland missionary societies, namely, The Congregational 
Home Missionary Society, the American Missionary Association, \the Congre- 
gational Church Building Society, the Congregational Education Society, the 
Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society, and the Congrega- 
tional Board of Ministerial Relief. This magazine, which will be known 
as “The American Missionary,’ will be issued twelve times a year and 
will contain approximately one hundred pages each month. The subscription 
price will be fifty cents a year. “Congregational Work” will be discontinued, 
and its subscribers will receive the new magazine to the end of the period paid 


for. | 
This consolidation has been effected because of the conviction that effect- 


iveness and economy will be promoted by substituting a single magazine for 
the separate organs hitherto published by the societies doing mission work in 
our country. It is also believed that it will exhibit the essential unity of these 
different types of service, and that it will find its may to many homes which 
have not received the former publications. 

The change contemplated involves some readjustment of former methods. 


> 


To Lire MEMBERS: 
| Life members of the Congregational Home Missionary Society may re- 
ceive the new magazine as they have the old, but it will be necessary to ask 
them to notify the Society annually of their desire to do so. The joint propri- 
etorship of the magazine makes this requirement imperative. A postal card re- 
quest will answer every purpose. Persons holding life membership in two or 
more of the societies concerned will receive but one copy of the magazine. In 
this connection the Society wishes to express its gratitude for the financial sup- 
port and personal sympathy of its thousands of lite members. 


To SUBSCRIBERS : 

The new magazine will be sent to fill out unexpired subscriptions to THE 
Home Missionary. It is hoped that everyone on our present subscription list 
will become a permanent reader of “The American Missionary.” Aid your 
pastor in getting up a church club. Send in new subscriptions as soon as pos- 
sible in order to begin with the first number. 
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Social Christianity in the International Council 
) 


of Congregationalists at Edinburgh, 1908 


By Rev. FRANK W, Merrick, D. D., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


OCIAL religion has been im- 

plicit in Christianity from its 

birth, but we are just beginning 
to find out its meaning and extent. If 
the newly found old truth has the ef- 
fect upon some minds that old wine 
has upon some constitutions unused 
to it, producing the unsatisfactory re- 
sults of partial or complete intoxica- 
tion, no special surprise should. be 
aroused. Better instruction, tem- 
porarily reinforced by good police 
methods, will bring needed relief. In 
the main, the new interest is whole- 
some, and reflects credit upon those 
who possess it. Moreover, its spread 
is one of the signs of the times, for 
there is no influential body of Chris- 
tians, at least in English-speaking 
countries, to-day, that in general 
meeting fails to give much attention 
to the social aspects of our common 
faith. 

The Federal Council of the Church- 
es of Christ in America, representing 
over thirty evangelical] denominations 
and more than eighteen millions of 
members, recently met in Philadel- 
phia. It is the simple truth to say that 
this convention struck a very high and 
wholly sane note of ot upon 
those subjects that most deeply con- 
cern all our people, especially the in- 
dustrial part of our population. 


The Pan-Anglican Congress, held 


in London last summer, found that no 


_ sessions were nearly so well attended 


by the public as were those that dealt 
with civics, labor, socialism, and kin- 
dred topics. When, for example, so- 
cialism was being considered, the 
speakers did not lack for hearers. That 
the subject was indefinite, and when 
presented partook often of the per- 
sonal bias of the speaker, detracted 


3 REV. F. W. MERRICK, D.D, 
not in the slightest from the popular 
interest therein. Indeed, the vague- 
ness probably added to the interest, 
because intense conviction upon vague 
subjects contributes vehemence and 
volubility, often important adjuncts 
in securing attention. | 

The Council of Congregationalists 


at Edinburgh differed from the two 


conferences just named, in several im- 
portant details, regarding the social 
message and service of the Church, 
but wholly agreed with these other 
conventions in lifting the general sub- 
ject to chief prominence. The points 
of difference were. these: (a) The 
Edinburgh Council had not in its 
membership a sufficient number of 
those holding advanced social theories 
to lead to an attempt to advocate a 
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pronounced type of socialism. In- 
dividual expression was, of course, 
freely allowed, but the general feeling 
was that socialism, even in its milder 
forms, was undefined and chimerical. 
(b) The Council was not courageous 
enough, better, enterprising 
enough, to state explicitly as a Council 
its convictions upon what the church- 
es should stand for, as was done so 
wisely at the recent meeting, of the 
Federal Council in Philadelphia. Per- 
haps sufficient apology therefor is 
found in the fact that it is always 
easier to come to some working agree- 
ment upon most disputed subjects in 
national than in international bodies. 


Some idle and some untruthful criti- 
cism has been passed upon this Inter- 
national Congregational Council. With 
this criticism I am not in sympathy, 
especially with the strictures passed 
upon it by some social radicals. Here 
is one of these criticisms: “A de- 


cidedly uninspiring program, pro-— 


ceedings of appalling dreariness, and 
a place of meeting whose vast propor- 
tions seemed purposely designed to 
belittle the scanty gathering of dele- 
gates, combined to furnish an en- 
semble in which the churches have 
furnished next to no interest.”* This 
is the report of an English religious 
weekly whose editor was absent, and 
who gives, in these reported words, 
the impression that we met in a build- 
ing like the Coliseum at Rome. 

The social Christianity presented at 
the International Council had these 
wise and intelligible features: | | 

I. THE RANGE OF INTEREST WAS 
WIDE. Hardly had organization been 
effected, and the Council, in true Con- 
pregational style, unloaded a vast bur- 
den of theology—vital and moribund 
—before social tendencies in their in- 
fluence upon the Church were review- 


ed. Though written by an Australian, 


Dr. Gosman’s paper was cosmopolitan 
as well as sane in outlook. It would 
be helpful if some of our social Jere- 


* The Christian Commonwealth, July 8, 1908, 
page 706; editorial, “Pan-Congregationalism.”’ 


SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY AT EDINBURGH 653 


_miahs who insist upon talking and 


rushing into print with ill-considered 
speech, could be persuaded of the 
truth of Dr. Gosman’s words: ‘“So- 
ciety was never in less‘peril than it is 
to-day.’ Subsequent sessions dealt 
with the weekly rest-day in the Chris- 
tian Sabbath, temperance legislation, 
the family, and other social, civic, and 


economic relations as affected by the 
ethics of the New Testament. 


I am 
sure I shall not be thought invidious 
by any who were present at the 
Council if I call attention to the ad- 
dress of Dr, Charles S. Mills, of St. 
Louis, who found in the fundamental 
ethics of the New Testament as stated 
by our Lord—the revelation of God’s 
fatherhood, the supreme value of hu- 
man life, service the measure of life’s 
value, and personal character the first 
element in the solution of the problem 
of society—the cure for the ills from 
which our social suffering rises. Aside 
from the formal addresses upon dis- 
tinctly social themes, there was hardly 
a subject that was not saturated with 
the social message and spirit of the 
Gospel. Especially. remarkable for 
this kind of presentation of social 
Christianity were the addresses of 
Drs. Bradford, Smith, and Hiatt, 
while every missionary address also 
was filled with its spirit and with 
terms more or less familiar to the 
best discussions of the trade union, 
the school of philanthropy, the church 


conference, or wherever else the sec- 


ond commandment of the Law ac- 
cording to Jesus is considered. 

2. THE DISCUSSIONS OF THE SUB- 
JECTS OF SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY WERE 
FREE FROM EXTREME AND UNFAIR PAR- 
TISAN BIAS. The speakers had opin- 
ions, and freely presented them, but 
they were quite ready to admit a pos- 
sible ‘other side.” More remarkable 
still, they did not attempt to impeach 
the intelligence or honesty of their op- 
ponents. The methods of the high- 
way roller in road building were never 
adopted by anyone. The socialist and 
the individualist were alike freely 
heard: as freely as the conservative 
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and the radical in theology, or the 
stationary or the progressive in or- 
thodox Congregational churchman- 
ship. The law of proportion and the 
law of charity were in the heart of 
this Council, and therefore the sta- 
bility of its steps was assured. 

3. THE COUNCIL KEPT TO ITS FUNC- 
TION. Though the range of interest 
was wide, and though entire freedom 
was granted in the presentation of 
disputed subjects which might have 
lent themselves easily to partisan 
treatment, the Council kept to its 
function closely—perhaps too closely 
—as a Church body. It did not as- 
sume to be a summer school of so- 
ciology, nor a special ad interim legis- 


lative committee, nor a group of spe- 


cially interested advocates of a par- 
ticular social platform; but a con- 
ference of leaders in a denomination 
of Christians that has influence out of 
all proportion to its numbers. For 
this reason, what the Council said on 
many subjects is worth greater atten- 
tion. 

There: are a few persons in all our 
church communions who would have 
the churches deal at first hand with 
the wage-earner’s welfare. Such per- 
sons and a few radical critics of the 
Church outside its membership, some 
of whom hate it, make up the bulk of 


_ the misguided friends of the workers, 


to whose cause they are doing positive 
and constant harm. The war meas- 
ures of the present world of industry 
are not the first concern of church- 


men, but rather, first of the producers. 


as human beings, and second of all of 
us as citizens. The Church can help 
most, as such, by advocating and 
practicing the Golden Rule, with that 
attractive emphasis which a_ hearty 
following always gives. If this seems 
too much like a “glittering gener- 
ality,” a definite and wise general 
program was given by Dr. Goodrich, 
of Manchester, England, who, after 
paying deserved tribute to our Con- 
gregational churches for what they 
have done for the individual, added, 
“We have now to supplement our 
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truth of individualism with the truth 
oi collectivism. The hour has struck 
for us to contend for equality of op- 
portunity whereby every person may 
have a fair chance of leading a godly 
and decent life. The call now is— 
and is not the call divine?—that we 
penetrate and control the social life 
so that. its economic conditions shall 
be more favorable to the distinctively 
Christian life.” 

-“Resolutions” on labor, capital, so- 
Cialism, etc., were not introduced. 
For that mercy let us be grateful. 
Perhaps some suggestions more defi- 
nite than the papers presented gave, 
might have been made, but if so, these 
lines of interest and action may readily 
be gleaned from the published volume 
of proceedings, 

If we should do just this, we would 
emphatically stand everywhere for 
the great personal and social rights of 
living, active men: the right to work; 
the right to a generous reward for 
honest labor; the right to protection 
at toil—from intruders, from _ loss 
through special danger, premature 
age, occupational disease; the right to 
suitable leisure; and the right to suita- 
ble encouragem 
stitutions of the community. 
the rights there-would go correspond- 
ing duties, which \no possessor of 
rights should ever be allowed to 
evade; while child labor, “sweating,” 
and easy, quick resort to industrial 
war measures by either party to the 
industrial status, would be cast aside 
as infinitely unworthy the intelligence 
and character of employee or em- 
ployer. 


THE SOCIAL MESSAGE 


The social message of the ministry 
is positive and direct. We proclaim, 
as did our Master, the real equality 
and brotherhood of man. It is 
not a fictitious equality, impos- 
sible to conceive or maintain, but a 
practical equality. Our message is a 
“square deal” for every man, rich or 
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poor, learned or unlettered, black, 
white, brown, or yellow. It knows no 
classes, it has only the helping word 
and hand for any man, of any sort, in 
any condition, anywhere in the world. 


Our message is one of ideal right-. 


eousness which is the goal we seek in 
every life. Dishonesty and oppres- 
sion are therefore reprehensible in 
rich and poor. There are no special 
favors for anybody. The man on the 
street and the man in the mansion are 
judged by their loyalty to divine, not 
man-made, standards of righteous- 
mess. It is a righteousness both in- 
dividual and social, not one at the ex- 
pense of the other. 


We proclaim the spirit of love— 


ype ‘ 
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that love enunciated by the Nazarene. 
It is not a mawkish sentiment, it is 
not mere mercy apart from justice, a 


regard for the individual without re- 


gard for society, nor for society apart 
from the man. It is a balanced love, 
Sane in its devotion and sacrificial in 
its service. 

The social message of the ministry 
to-day proclaims ideals of equality, 
righteousness, and love, which will 
some day fully usher in the new civili- 
zation of Jesus Christ, the like of 
which no social reformer has ever yet 
dreamed, the leaven of which is con- 
stantly working in the society of the 
present age—Rev. Ernest Bourner 
Allen, D. D.; Toledo, Ohio, 


Some Educational Settlements of a Great City 


By JosepH H. Apams, Brooxtyn, N, Y. 


HAT shall be done for the 

immigrant child who comes 

here with foreign language 
and customs? This was the great 
question that arose some twenty-five 
years or more ago when immigration 
irito the East Side of New York City 
began to assume alarming proportions. 
li these children grew up without ed- 
ucation and training, they would be- 
come a menace to society and swell 
the army of criminals, crowd our 
prisons and penitentiaries, to say noth- 
ing of their moral effect on the lower 
classes who populate every large city 
and are easily led into temptation and 
wrongdoing. The public schools 
taught in English only, and the Board 
of Education made no provision for 
the Italian, Greek, or Hebrew child 
who was ready to be educated but 
who could not understand. Through 
the benevolent and charitable workers 
in this broadening field of alien hu- 


manity, a few teachers were employed 
tu instruct these children of foreign- 
ers, and prepare them to enter our 
public schools. This movement met 
with such success that the scope of the 
work was/broadened.and extended so 
that now it is one of the most im- 
portant factors in the educational field. 
Irom group and mission workers the 
“settlement” developed, and to-day 
these settlements are the headquarters 
of social and educational effort. 

The real educational settlement 


work began in New York City about 


twenty years ago, and while the pio- 
neers numbered but two, there are 
now more than fifty of these settle- 
ments, located all over the great me- 
tropolis from the Battery to the 
Bronx, in the densely populated. sec- 
tions. 

In the beginning there were two 
groups—one a company of workers, 
the other a band or club of boys in 
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COOKING CLASS IN AN EDUCATIONAL SETTLEMENT 


the neighborhood who were destined 


to become future workers. They were 
earnest in their desire to learn our 


‘customs and habits, and the English 


language, because almost all of them 
were foreigners and were debarred 
from the public schools until they 
could speak and understand English. 

_ During the first year of the move- 
ment on the great East Side, noted 
the world over for its cosmopolitan 
population, comprising nearly all the 
races on the face of the earth, a group 
of girls was added and known as the 
Improvement Club. This club is still 
in existence and is a part of the Uni- 
versity Settlement in Eldridge Street, 
located in the midst of the over-popu- 
lated sections of the great city. This 
and the Educational Alliance on East 
Broadway are the pioneers, and have 
the largest settlement buildings in the 
city. These and the many other 


headquarters of this far-reaching 


work are open from early morning 


until late at night, and the qpen doors 
bid welcome to those who seek after 
knowledge, help, or entertainment. 
One great aim in the settlement sys- 


_tem is to provide a pure moral atmos- 


phere in the entertainments gotten up 
for the benefit of the communities in 
which the settlement buildings are 
located, and to make them more at- 
tractive than the immoral and often 


“vicious forms of entertainment pro- 


vided by the cheap show houses, 
“cafés,” and dance halls. The large 
and roomy buildings devoted to this 
work comprise meeting and assembly 
halls; class rooms; a gymnasium; 
sewing schools and classes; manual 
training departments provided with 
benches, tools, and paraphernalia ; 
bewling alleys ; swimming pools; and a 
commodious roof garden covered with 
a netting or cage, so that basketball 
can be played both by girls and boys 
on alternate days. In this latter fea- 
ture a healthful sport is provided far 
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away from and above the _ tops 
of the surrounding tenement houses. 
Here the air is purer than in the 
crowded street below, and in the street 
the city ordinances prohibit the play- 
ing of ball or other games whére run- 
ning is an element of the sport. The 
city child, and particularly the child 
of the tenements, lacks exercise. Chil- 
dren of the better class have the parks 
and playgrounds in which to run, 
jump, and play basketball and other 
games where freedom is required; but 
the cooped-up child of the congested 
quarters cannot get to these open 
patches excepting those small play- 
grounds located within the quarters. 


The prizes offered as rewards are an 


incentive to work and contest for 
them, and in this manner healthy 
circulation is kert up in the little 
bodies of the tenement house child, 
both summer and winter, on these 
roof playgrounds. 


Connecte1 with the University Set- © 


tlement there are twelve resident 
workers, under the guidance of Di- 
rector James H. Hamilton; and in the 
outside group there are one hundred 
and fifty workers who look after the 
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fifteen hundred or more people in the 


neighborhood, that are associated with 
this settlement. More than ten thou- 
sand people-—men, women, and chil- 
dren—come under this settlement 
house roof each week for educational, 
3oc:al, and other beneficial privileges ; 
and with a contributing membership 
of over six hundred, a woman’s aux- 
iliary comprising a membership of one 
hundred and sixty prominent workers, 
together with kindergartens and oth- 
er classes and eighty-six neighborhood 
clubs, one can readily understand the 
tremendous scope of this pioneer Uni- 
versity Settlement. 

The fundamental principle of all 
settlements is to convert the members 
of the clubs into neighborhood work- 
ers, and those not already organized 
for such purposes are trained so that 
they will ali eventually work in har- 
mony. Boys and girls of all ages 
comprise these clubs, and many of the 
workers devote their time to the di- 
rection of the younger groups of chil- 
dren and to the leadership of the 
older groups, in either case standing 
more in the relation of an elder broth- 
er or sister than that of an ordinary 


A “SETTLEMENT” READING ROOM 
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658 THE HOME 
director. The first aim and work is to 
build up a happy, wholesome club 
life, and the second and by far the 
best work is to develop the spirit of 


A J UNIOR CLASS IN KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT, EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE 


neighborhood service and a moral 
atmosphere. To those living in better 
circumstances and in homes all over 
the country away from densely popu- 
lated quarters in large cities, and to 
the great number of boys and girls 
who never have seen a real tenement 
quarter and cannot realize what it 
is like; the moral dangers of close 
quarters, disease breeding air,a mixed 
element of all nationalities, and a 
gerierally contaminated state of sur- 
roundings are hard to understand. 


When it is realized, however, that if - 


all the people living on both sides of 
a block in such quarters were to come 
down in the street at one time, there 
would not be standing room for all of 
them, then some idea of the conges- 
tion of population can be had. 

There are so many features in the 
educational settlement plan that al- 
most any study or profession can be 
taken up without going outside the 
courses provided in the system. It 
has been said of a large department 
store in New York that it is in every 
sort of business save the undertaker’s. 


MISSIONARY February 
In like manner it can be said of this 
broad plan that everything beneficial 
to man, woman, or child, will be free- - 
ly taught and in such a manner that a 


Re 


trade, profession, or calling, once 
mastered, will always provide a means 
of livelihood. 

The boy who would otherwise 
roam the streets and get into all sorts 
of mischief and eventually into the 
penitentiary, is induced to become a 
member of a club. This club in turn 
is a member of a settlement, and the 
open door, good books and entertain- 
ments, moral atmosphere, and educa- 
tional training, soon appeal to the 
boy’s better side, and he in turn be- 
comes a worker for good. Likewise 
the alien girls are brought within the 
same fold, so that instead of becoming 
perchance a disgrace to themselves 
and society, they are educated, train- 
ed, entertained, and made proficient 
stenographers, seamstresses, milliners, 
and workers in domestic arts. If 
they should marry they will take into 
their homes the scientific knowledge 
of how to do things in the right way 
and to hold their homes and husbands. 
“The Girl at Home” is always the 
most interesting problem of the settle- 
ment workers, because the woman is 
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the home maker as well as the home 
wrecker, and it is to avoid this latter 
tragedy that every effort is being put 
forth to hold the immigrant girl with- 
in bounds in this free country and ad- 
just some of the difficulties of home 
government between immigrant par- 
ents and their children, and also their 
attitude toward their religion. 

In the Educational Alliance, that 
magnificent institution for the uplift- 
ing of the Jewish people, so generous- 
ly supported by the Baroness de Hirsh 
de Gerenth, Jacob H. Schiff, Nathan 
Straus, Solomon Loeb, and other phil- 
anthropists, the work covers a very 
broad field, including the teaching of 
immigrant children, a free circulating 
library, information bureau, schools 
of domestic art, applied arts and 
trades, departments of physical cul- 
ture, telegraphy, science, religious 
work, moral and probation work, legal 
aid, free baths, bread-winners’ col- 
lege, and, in addition, fifty-four clubs, 
and the boys’ and girls’ summer, 
camps. Every opportunity is offered 
to those with a desire to learn and 


YOUNG DEPOSITORS WITH PASS BOOKS AT A 
SETTLEMENT “BANK 


whose ambition it is to advance, and 
who are desirous of acquiring the true 
American spirit of self-help and de- 
velopment. 


The policy of government in the 


educational settlements has neces- 


sarily undergone considerable modifi- 
cation to meet the needs of the peo- 
ple, and now these buildings or head- 
quarters serve as a sort of club house 
for young men and women, mainly 
born of foreign parents but all more 
or less Americanized, and while the. 
doors are open to all, the principal at- 
tention is directed to the needs of the 
newly-arrived immigrant. In these 
settlements the helping hand to good 
citizenship is shown at every turn. 
The information bureau furnishes 
free advice to those desirous of get- 
ting away from the crowded quarters 
of the East Side, tabulated informa- 
tion as to locality, occupation, and in- 
dustries, railroad fares, etc., is freely 
discussed with those who wish to 
move away where their children will 
have the benefits of the Golden West 
or the Sunny South and can grasp the 
chances open to them there and which 
are not available in the crowded cities. 
The classes in dressmaking, millinery, 
cooking, sewing, and _ household 
economics are presided over by com- 
petent teachers. The children’s de- 


here the active inter- 
est taken in the sand box- 
es, kindergarten amuse- 
ments, and the elementary 
departments child 
training, show the quick 
grasp taken of _ these 
things heretofore  wun- 
known to them. Lecture 
and exhibition evenings 
are particularly attractive 
to the great throng of 
miscellaneous nationali- 
ties who assemble in the 
large halls. It is odd to 
hear conversation carried 
on in perhaps a quar- 
ter of a hundred languages. Most 
of the people, however, © under- 
stand enough English to follow 
the lecture or comprehend the mean- 
ing of printed descriptions on stere- 
opticon slides. The eager competition 


partments are always 
the most interesting 
to visitors, for 
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: for prizes, the ever restless desire of  liance there are more than eighteen 
: these alien children to forge ahead, thousand children who deposit their 
e - would be a fitting example to some of pennies in the “bank.” This Alliance 
8 our American boys and girls, who are __had also a total attendance in 1907 at ; 
oa sometimes indifferent to the advan- classes, lectures, and all other func- i 
tages they enjoy. tions, of one million nine hundred 
- The penny provident fund is an in- thousand men, women, and childrer 

teresting feature in many of the set- all of whom learned something 


tlements, and in the Educational Al- their personal interest and advantage 


¥ 
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The Scope of the Missionary Program 
By J. Ernest MCAFEE, NEw York CITy 


HE soul of man is not a white naked back; religion has just one 
dove; beating impotent wings business with a man, and that is to 
against the bars of its prison save his soul.” That is either non- 

while the man lives, eager to soar sense or sacrilege—or both, indeed. 
away into the ethereal upper so soon Could any program be more ridic- 
| as the man shall die. Nor is it a little ulous, or wicked! a 

! kernel, lodged somewhere as an alien Can the issue be avoided on any 

a ote element among the mysterious con- pretext, that the adequacy of our mis- 
fad (tee fines of his anatomy. A certain phys- sionary program is to be tested by re- 

icist, so a newspaper announces, has sults in our civilization? What is 
recently succeeded in weighing the American Christianity good for? Tell 
ae soul. A human body was found to us what Americans are doing and say- 
ji oa - tip the scales at three-quarters of a ing and thinking, morning, noon, and 
hae. pound short after death. The human night. There, you have your answer ; 
Ot eg soul weighs, therefore, just three- so much American Christianity is 


quarters of a pound. 

Missionary effort which exhausts 
itself either theoretically or practically 
with ministrations to this elusive, im- 
palpable three-quarters-of-a-pound is 
too little serious for respect. In ‘the 
vocabulary of Jesus, “soul” was a syn- 
onymn of “life.” Life cannot be 
packed into a nutshell after it has 
once opened ; does not often take to its 
wings; must find means of glorifying 
the grime of its habitat if it would at- 
tain to glory. | 

An extremist once presumed to 
cram his theory into a formula some- 
thing like this: “Religion has no 
business with a man’s dirty face; 


religion has no business with a 
man’s empty stomach; religion 
has business with a man’s 


good for. How good is American so- 
ciety—that is simple, but it finally 
covers the ground. Society is the ex- 
pression of what the people, one and 
all, are and are doing. The spiritual 
value of American Christianity will 
appear in the life which it inspires, 
the whole life,.not merely incidental, 
accidental, fragmentary phases of it. 
I have heard missionary sermons 
preached from the text of Lot’s min- 
istry to Sodom. Of course, though, 
we must succeed where Lot failed. 
The business of the modern church is 
to maintain those ten—or hundred—~ 
righteous who are to save the Amer- 
ican Republic from Sodom’s doom. Is 
not that grotesque—and profane? 
Is the God of all grace at work in his 
world to-day on the Lot-and-Sodom 
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program? Jesus showed his profound 
insight by likening his teachings to 
the leaven in the meal. And to this 
day we are toying with that little 
fleck of leaven, glorifying it as the all- 
sufficient emblem of the redeeming 
gospel! This is not insight; it is 
blindness to the spiritual grandeur of 
Jesus’ message. It is the business of 
leaven to work, to permeate the whole 
lump; that is the very point of Jesus’ 
use of the figure. A gospel cannot for- 
ever and alone boast of “potential- 
ities.” Barely to beat Lot is very little. 
Missions to-day call for an advanced 
program, a policy which shows we 
take ourselves seriously as a redeem- 
ing force. Some of our most gran- 
diloquent talk about world-saving is 
petty, and patently inconsistent, be- 
cause it offers no program for saving 
the world. It proposes to pick and 
choose; to “snatch brands from the 
burning ;” to hurry through the na- 
tions hitting the high places; to call 
out the “ten righteous” from every 
community; but the message of re- 
demption for the human life— 
_ This is the program which mission- 
ary theory must more and more defi- 
nitely shape, and which missionary 
practice must more and more con- 


sistently realize, the redemption of hu- 


man life. And this is the process 
which is now going forward rapidly. 
Some lament the slight progress 
which missions are making. Perhaps 
there is cause for lamentation. But 
there is a mighty movement of ad- 
justment going on. Missions are find- 
ing their purpose. These questions of 


aim must be met before real progress 


can be hoped for. May the “spiritual” 
mission be interpreted in the first 
place in terms which leave out of 
reckoning social debasement, economic 
injustice, glaring inequalities of op- 
portunity, scales of livelihood wherein 
the feeblest aspiration of the soul 
must be overwhelmed by sheer want? 
Can the grace of Christ’s gospel be 


grafted upon Belial’s law of the claw 


and fang? Have spiritual forces a 
right to the name if they do not per- 


sistently and aggressively inspire to 
movements and bend energies to tasks 
which shall redeem the human life, the 
whole of it, all the time? 

The program is more complicated 


than some may yet have conceived. 


Life is more complex than the pulpy 
kernel which some may know as the 
soul. ‘Preaching the simple gospel” 


may not meet the requirements, if that . 


phrase is employed to palliate spir- 
itual cowardice and indolence. If the 
“spiritual functions’ of the church 


are devised merely to ease distraught 


consciences, or to exclude from dis- 
cussion embarrassing economic ques- 


tions, or to cloak unbrotherliness with 


the sheen of “charity,” then the church 
may need to transcend the “spiritual 


functions.” If the horror of convert-_ 


ing “temples of worship” into rag- 
amuffin schools and pest houses and 
the rabble’s carnival, is prompted by a 
squeamish snobbery, then it is not im- 
possible that our churches must suffer 
profanation. 

But the program is not impossible, 
nor need it do violence to the most 
delicate sense of refinement. Rather 
it must give a new acuteness to that 
sense. Does any fear that gross in- 
stitutionalism will convert the holy of 


holies into a clattering factory of 
wood and iron utensils? That is holy | 
‘which the spirit of God and human 


brotherlove hallow; there is no other 
holy of holies. The dread is unwar- 
ranted. The awe of the Divine need 
never be lost, even in the din and dust 
of the factory. And, besides, institu- 
tionalism is not in itself a saving 
grace; most churches speedily learn 
its limitations. An “institutional 
church” may be as far from the king- 
dom of heaven as the temple of Mo- 
loch. .Man looketh on the outward 


appearance, but the Lord looketh up-. 


on the heart. Institutions are at their 
best the shell; the mainspring and 
motive of the endeavor are the chief 
concern. 

The complete missionary program 
aims at the Redemption of the Human 
Life. 
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Oklahoma’s Fioht for Prohibition 


By Rev. C. G. MurpHy, OKLAHOMA CiTy, OKLAHOMA 


ROM the time of the adjourn- 
ment of the Constitutional Con- 
vention to the submission of 

the constitution for adoption by the 
people, there was a most aggressive 
temperance campaign in Oklahoma. 
State-wide prohibition was the slogan. 
The democratic candidate for Gov- 
ernor declared in its favor; the re- 


- publican candidate was non-committal. 


On September 17, 1907, the prohibit- 
ory clause was carried by over 18,000 
majority; the democratic Governor 
was elected by about 30,000, and the 
constitution was adopted by a ma- 
jority of 107,000.’ This was clearly a 
victory for temperance. The first 
sentence in the prohibitory clause 
reads: “The manufacture, sale, bar- 
ter, giving away, or otherwise fur- 
nishing, except as hereinafter pro- 
vided, of intoxicating liquors within 
this state, or any part thereof, is pro- 
hibited for the period of twenty-one 
years from the date of the admission 
of the state into the Union, and there- 
after until the people of the state shall 
otherwise provide by amendment of 
this constitution, and proper state 
legislation.” On November 16, 1907, 
the President’s proclamation of state- 
hood made the prohibitive clause 
operative. At I1:50 p. m. that day 


the crowded saloons of the state un-. 


gorged their hilarious mass of hu- 
manity into the streets, and the doors 
were closed. 

But the fight was still on. To 
quote from an Oklahoma paper of 
above date: “Let no one imagine 
that our work is ended; there must 
now be a greater campaign in con- 
nection with the officers just elected, 
to secure the enactment of suitable 
laws for the purpose of enforcing pro- 
hibition.” The Superintendent of the 
organized forces of temperance made 
his headquarters at the Capital. He 


was in frequent conference with the 
Governor, and in close touch with 
every move, favorable or unfavorable, 
in the legislature. The temperance 
forces throughout the state could use 
their influence with the fullest light 
possible. The result was the passage 
of the Billups law, declared by leading 
temperance workers to be the best law 
on prohibition ever written. This was 
another victory for temperance forces. 
This law provided for an agency in 
each county, to dispense liquors for 


medicinal and scientific purposes. The | 


state was divided into districts, with 
superintendents over them. It was 
vital to the interests of prohibition 
that superintendents and agents be in 
sympathy with the law. These ap- 
pointments were made after consulta- 
tion with the temperance workers, and 
in many instances at their suggestion. 
As an example of the character of the 
men appointed, Rev. J. J. Thompson, 
who was superintendent of the Anti- 


Saloon League in Oklahoma, was ap-_ 


pointed superintendent of the agencies 
for the western district. A few min- 
isters accepted the appointment as a 
means of serving the state. This was 
clearly another victorv in the fight. 
Now we must record some dark 
days without such signal victories. 
For more than half a year the state 
Officers have been organizing their 
forces and seeking to enforce the law. 
There has been no trouble with the 
agencies created ; they have performed 


the functions for which they were de- | 


signed, with scarcely a single excep- 
tion. But boot-leggers, or illegal dis; 
pensers of liquors, began to multiply 
along the alleys, and in dark rooms 
and basements. In many places the 
local officers were not in sympathy 
with the prohibitive law; differences 
of opinion sprang up as to where the 
Interstate Commerce law ceased to 
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operate and the state law had juris- 


diction ; confiscated liquors were held | 


awaiting the decision of the courts; 
many of the decisions were unfavor- 


able to the enforcement of the law. 


This made the work of the officers 
more difficult and emboldened the 
_ boot-leggers, Asanexampleofthe ways 
in which the liquor interest, under 
_ protection of the Interstate Com- 
merce law, sought to evade the state 
law, I quote from a letter which I re- 
ceived just before Christmas from a 
distilling company in another state: 
“Your individual order is solicited for 
a case of ‘Four Roses’ fourteen years 
_ Old; 12 qts., $20.00; 4 qts., $6.75. 
Full measure; express charges pre- 
paid. The whiskey will be sent to you 
on ‘suspicion.’ If it does not suit re- 
turn it at our expense. It means a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year for you. You open a bottle; try 
it; keep it a week and if it satisfies, 
send us $6.75, otherwise send it back 
at our expense. No charge for the 
pint or so that you have used.” They 
also say that this particular brand “‘is 
now offered to the elect in dry places 
for the first time.” Similar letters 
are being sent all over the state. 
Under these circumstances the en- 
forcement of the law has progressed 
with varying success. 

During this time the Governor be- 
came involved in political complica- 
tions, both state and national. It is 
not in the province of this article to 
pass judgment on him, or those who 
made the attacks. It must be said, 
however, that the conditions created 
thereby were unfavorable to the tem- 
perance interest. The fact that an al- 
most solidly democratic Constitution- 
ai Convention created the prohibitory 
clause; that. the largest majorities in 
its adoption were very strong demo- 
cratic counties; that a democratic 
legislature passed the Billups, or 
booze bill; and that the democratic 
Governor was openly committed to it, 
inevitably associated the party and 
prohibition in the minds of the gen- 
eral public, hence the change of senti- 
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ment toward the party had an unfav- 
orable effect on the prohibition law. 

At this inopportune time, viz., iast 
November, the agency feature of the 
Billups law, under the Initiative and 
Referendum, was submitted to the 
people for acceptance or rejection. It 
was lost by a small majority. The 
agencies have since been discontinued, 
and there is to-day no legal way of 
getting intoxicating liquors for any 
purpose in Oklahoma. Most of the 
leading’ temperance workers believe 
this to be a serious set-back to the in- 
terests of prohibition. 

We do not regard the vote as a test 
of the temperance sentiment of the 
state. The agency was defeated for — 
the following reasons: 

First: Rabid temperance men want- 
ed absolute prohibition, and voted 
against it. 2 
Second: Boot-legging became so 
prevalent that many temperance men 
believed the licensed saloon was 
preferable, and they voted against it; 

Third: Party prejudice contributed 
to its defeat. 

Fourth: Friends of the liquor in- 


terest, who had become organized 


under the misleading name of “Sons 
of Washington,’ which organization 
now claims a membership of about 
fifty thousand, worked untiringly to 


defeat it. 


We have been but a few weeks 
under the new prohibitory law, and 
cannot tell how it will operate. From 
present indications the liquor inter- 


-ests have become emboldened and 


more defiant. 

What part has Congregationalism 
taken in the fight? First, we have 
taken our place alongside the largest 
denominations in a series of educa- 
tional and financial campaigns. Sec- 
ond, our State Home Missionary 
Committee has put out, at its own ex- 
pense, circular letters to the pastors, 
urging them to use their influence at 
certain crises. Third, in our general 
gatherings we have passed resolutions, 


‘in common with all the denominations, 


endorsing the steps taken, and com- 
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mending the organizations and indiv- 


. iduals at work for prohibition. Fourth, 


a number of our pastors have taken 
the stump for a brief period in the in- 
terest of prohibition. Fifth, several 
of our pastors were, and are still, offi- 
cers in the state organization, one of 
our leading pastors being state treas- 
urer of the Anti-Saloon League dur- 
ing the campaign. Sixth, the one 
man of the state whose duty it is to 
see that all city and county officers 
enforce the prohibitory law, is a Con- 
gregationalist. And the most con- 


-vincing campaigner who helped Okla- 


homa win her victories, was Hon. C 


February 


W. Trickett, a Kansas Congregation- 
alist. We believe that the contribu- 
ticns Congregationalists have made to 
the splendid fight for prohibition in 
Oklahoma, have been out of propor- 
tion.to her numbers in the state. 

». It is our conviction that Oklahoma 
has one of the best prohibitory laws 
yet written; that although poorly en- 
forced it has already done much good; 
and that this law should stand and we 
should do as Kansas has been doing 
for more than twenty-five years— 
bring the lawless minority up to the 
standard, and not accommodate the 
standard to them. | | 


| Congregationalism in Wyoming an Active 


Power against Public Evil 


By “BRADFORD” 


E read much of “The Great 
Reform Wave” which is 
sweeping the country—that 
reform which deals with the terrible 
three-fold evil which is sapping the 
life of America to-day. Out here in 
the Rocky Mountain district we can 
hardly tell so glowing a tale, or cite 
such large and sweeping victories; 
but we notice that sentiment has 
been and is increasing, and is working 
in the hearts of the people; and 
wherever there is any opportunity for 
aggressive work along the lines of re- 
form, the Congregationalists are at 
the forefront. | 
Some years ago we had open 
gambling in the state and it was found 
that an anti-gambling law must be 
passed before anything else could be 
accomplished. The ministers in the 
Capital City took an active part in 
this fight, none more so than the pas- 
tor of the First Congregational 


Church. After many trials and much 


difficulty the law was finally passed 


and there it rested. Then a never-to- 
be-forgotten evening came when a 
great fire was seen in a vacant lot in 
the heart of the city, the smoke where- 
of ascended unto heaven, for it pro- 
ceeded from the burning of the gam- 
bling paraphernalia of the city of 
Cheyenne. A little to one side of the 
ereat silent watching throng stood a 
quiet, unassuming young man. He 
could have told you of the work that 
brought about this grand climax, of 
the anxious days and restless nights; 
for he was the prosecuting attorney of 
the county—a Congregationalist— 
backed by every minister in the city, 
and by none more than his own fear- 
less pastor. 

Then in another town the ladies 
drew up a petition and presented it to 
the city council asking for a Sunday 
closing ordinance. No attention was_ 
paid to the request. They bided their 
time and when the last spring election 
was to take place, quietly put a citi- 
zen’s ticket in the field which was 
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carried with a handsome majority. 


Who was the mayor elected? A strong 


and staunch Congregationalist, back- 
ed by a council that at least is “Con- 
gregationally inclined.” . I saw the 
mayor just before he took up the 
reins of office and asked him what he 
was going todo about Sunday closing. 
He was quiet for a little, and then 
said very slowly and softly, “I have 
thought about this thing for years. I 
have never in all my life opened my 


place of business on the Sabbath, and. 


I have prospered. The lid is on as 


long as I am Mayor.” Thank ‘God it 


is as he said it would be. 

I have in mind a little “inland 
town” where there has seldom been a 
saloon. There is but one church 
spire pointing heavenward—Congre- 
gational. Here the loyal members and 

_ supporters of that church have fought 
’ that evil with success. 

In another of the smaller towns a 
fight was waged against the saloons 
in the place. In the forefront of the 

fight, indeed the principal figure, was 
‘the pastor of the Congregational 
church, and victory crowned the ef- 
fort. 

Still again, in a town of less than 
three thousand people there were 
seventeen saloons. The people began 
to think that was too much of a good 
thing, and to say to one another, 
“Why cannot we do something?” One 
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church would have nothing to do with 
the movement. It remained for the 
little three-months-old Congregational 
church to lead the forces, and it was 
mainly Congregationalists who braved 
the council (just on the eve of the 
National election) with a petition ask- 
ing that the vices of the city be regu- 
lated. The last I heard of the move- 
ment was their brave remark, “We 
may be defeated this time, but we will 
keep on until we win.” - 
Still one more incident. In another 
inland>town the people became greatly 
exercised over the baneful influence of 
the “red light district,” and a petition 
was gotten up regarding it. Again it 
was the Congregationalists who took 
the lead, and a Congregationalist who 
was the spokesman. 
- What. Wyoming is doing seems 
small compared with the results else- 
where, but it is the entering wedge, 
the beginning of things, and we are 
in that stage; but we are here to stay. | 
And in the coming years, when there 
are more people in the vast areas of 
Wyoming, and the victories for right- 
eousness more and greater, may it 
not be said of the faithful few of the 
present day, “Our victories of the 
now are made more possible, and per- 
chance easier, because of the heroic 
struggles and fights and defeats and 
victories of the faithful few of the . 


earlier days.” 


A Minnesota Victory 


By Rev, T. W. BARBourR, 


OST people are not aware of 
the extremes to which things 
go in these western and 

northern towns on the frontier of civ- 
ilization, if. we can so term the towns 
of Northern Minnesota, for while we 
are inside the boundaries of this great 
state, we are where sin and vice and 


Cass LAKE, MINNESOTA 


crime of every description flaunt their 


banners without a blush, and where 
Christian manliness is demanded and 
must be forever on guard and always 
at the front, for you must remember 
we are on the firing line and it re- 
quires the best and strongest nerves, 
courage, manliness, faith, and God- 
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given energy to fight the fight for 
decency, cleanliness, and godliness 
among a people who have no concep- 
tion of the rights of their fellow-men, 
whose object is to rule or ruin, re- 
gardless of consequences. 

I had the honor of receiving a call 
to such a village in June, 1907. I be- 
gan my pastorate the-next month and 
soon discovered that the village was 
under the thumb of a body of men 
who feared neither God nor man, 
whose actions sooner or later were 
bound to land them in the penitentiary. 
Their>acts did violence to the con- 
science of every decent person in the 
community, and while there were 
those who objected discreetly, there 


were none to push the matter to a 


definite focus. Fear held back those 


who would care to see a different state - 


of things, for it was whispered that 
damage would be done anyone taking 
up the fight for decency and order. 

In the fall of 1907 conditions grew 
worse and it was not safe for a wom- 
an to be out alone. Stores were broken 
into almost every night, hold-ups be- 
came very frequent, yet no attempt 
was made to bring the criminals to 
justice, for the police had orders to 
“see nothing off the sidewalk.” Noth- 
ing seemed to move the council to 
action but its own sweet will. In this 
way the winter wore away, and in the 
spring, when conditions were no long- 
e1 bearable, a concerted move was 
made to reveal the strength of the 
enemy and throw off the yoke if 
pessible. The mass of _ citizens 
desired an honest and decent council. 
This was an imperative need, if we 
would save the fair name of Cass 
Lake, for her name had become a 
stench in the nostrils of all her neigh- 
bors, and she was known as the worst 
town between Grand Forks and Du- 
luth. Practices that are too vile to 
mention were carried on in the pres- 
ence of officers of the law, and lewd 
men and still lewder women were pro- 
tected by the village council. 

These conditions obtained till elec- 
tion day, 1908. Prior to election sev- 
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eral meetings were held by the decent 
citizens and the help of the churches 
and the pastors was asked to better 
our conditions. The last of these 
meetings was held Friday evening be- 
fore election the next Tuesday. At 
that meeting thirty men were present, 
among them two pastors, resolutions 
were drafted, in which the incumbents 
were arraigned, their acts cited, and 
the question asked why the police did 
not stop such things. Our platform 
was outlined and a call issued for each 
and every respectable citizen to do his 
cuty and elect honest, clean, and safe 
nen for our next council. This was 
signed by twenty-seven of the men 
present and scattered throughout the 
village the next day. This brought 
out a scandalous reply from the op- 
position that did them very much 
harm—more than we could have done 
them. 

Two weeks before election I had 
taken the matter up in my pulpit and 
declared my intention of fighting it to 
the bitter end. One week before elec- 
tion we held a union meeting in the 
Episcopal church, our church being 
too small, and in that service the Epis- 
copal rector and I both urged upon 
the men their duty to their God, their 
families, and the community. 

Election day dawned at last and we 
marched in a body to the polls, to find 
them railed off, and we were ordered 
to go in two by two. The police were 
used to intimidate and annoy, and but 

or the presence of two men, the sher- 

iff and the attorney-general of the 
state, there would have been blood- 
shed, perhaps death. Silent forces 
had been at work, however, and the 
power of the Governor had been in- 
voked, and men breathed easier when 
they knew the attorney-general of the 
state and the county sheriff were pres- 
ent. | | | 

That election day will never be for- 
gotten by those who took part in it. 
Men were held on a strong t 
day and waited anxiously for the re- 
turns. They came at last. We had. 
won two to one and Cass Lake had 
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redeemed herself. When the news 
was made known there were no out- 
ward signs of triumph—prudence for- 
bade them—but many thanked God 
and took fresh courage. - 

The new council was headed by 
Hon. L. M. Lange, our church clerk. 
As soon as they took their seats, a. 
change took place. The _ saloons, 
which had been open night, day, Sun- 
days, and all the time, were closed for 
the first time on Sunday, April 5, 1908, 
atr.d men walked the streets as they 


on the border of civilization, and 
heroic work for God can be done in 
many such places by the missionaries 
of the Cross, and evil fears them and 
slinks away into the darkness of sin, 
fearful and afraid. To do the work, 
the man of God must be brave, earn- 
est, faithful, upright, willing to fight 
and die for the honor of God and the 
redemption of humanity, if such a 
‘thing is needed. And they are willing 
to do this and leave the results with 


had never done before in Cass Lake. 
And the good work still goes on. 

In conclusion I would say that Cass 
Lake is only one of many such towns 


their Maker and their God. Brethren, 
drop a prayer for the men on the 
firing line, who shirk not, but who 
ccme face to face with the hardest 
problems of winning men from sin. 


sig _ 


The F ight for Pro hibition in Calcasieu 
Parish, La. 


By Rev. Morey OsBorNE LAMBLy, JENNINGS, LA. 


CC SVALCASIEU’S Going Dry” 

. was the slogan. It express- 

ed both the determination 

and confident expectation of the tem- 
perance people. Indeed, it gave ex- 
pression to the assurance of faith that 
effectual fervent prayer would be so 
availing that the people of this parish 
would be redeemed from the evils of 
King Alcohol’s tyranny. With this 
resolution and in this confidence the 
campaign was organized. The ad- 
jOining parish had just closed a cam- 
paign and prohibition had won by a 
very small majority. It was reported 
that the liquor interests had spent 
over $100,000 to protect the saloon, 
and would spend double that amount 
in this parish, if necessary. Their 
speakers were both able and eloquent. 


They had the sympathy and would — 


have the cooperation of several of the 
political leaders in this parish. We 
expected a like contest in this parish 
and organized to anticipate their tac- 
tics, tricks, and treachery. 


> 


We did not employ many prominent 
public speakers. We _ endeavored 
rather to make the campaign one of 
thorough personal canvass. Strong 
personal workers were engaged to go 
from house to house in the rural dis- 
tricts. In the towns and cities the 
churches held union services Sunday 
evenings, the children were organized 
into Loyal Temperance Legions, 
printed matter was thoroughly dis- 
tributed and public places were pla- 
carded with large posters citing facts 
afid figures and giving such informa- 
tion as might anticipate the fallacious 


but plausible reasoning of the “Liberty 
League.” | 


On the day of the election, workers 
were busy early in the morning. The 
women served free lunches all day. 
Processions composed of enthusiastic 
temperance children, women, and men, 
marched through the streets. In this 
city a procession was formed at the 
W. C. T. U. auditorium at eight 
o'clock in the morning, headed by a 
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boys’ band, followed by several hun- 
dred boys and girls who had been 
well drilled and. taught temperance 
songs. Following the children were 
mothers with their babies and then 
came the crowds of temperance peo- 
ple singing. The procession stopped 
in front of saloons, hotels, and public 
places while the children went through 
their exercises and sang their songs. 
The procession formed again after 
dinner. The children in the proces- 
sion carried banners on which were 


inscribed such appeals as “Vote for | 


Us,” “Vote for Our Homes,” “Vote 
against the Saloon,” “Vote to Close 
the Saloon and open the School,”’ etc. 
All day long the temperance people 
crowded the streets and public places 
making their presence and purpose 
felt. At the close of the day the news 


of victory came as arich reward. The 


church bells rang while the people 
crowded to the large W. C. T. U. 
auditorium to learn that the victory 
against the saloon was so great that 
not one box in the parish had a ma- 
jority for it. 
coincidence that the majority against 
the saloon was 1909 and the saloons 
were to be closed the first day of the 
year 1909. Calcasieu has gone “dry.” 

Congregationalists took a prominent 
part in the campaign and deserve no 
inconsiderable credit for the victory. 
Deserved credit is due Rev. J. B. Gon- 
zales, who during his pastorate of 


five years in this city waged an unre- 


lenting warfare against the saloon and 
created effective prohibition sentiment: 
Mr. C. S. Morse, superintendent of 
the Sunday School, had been a leader 
in temperance work for: several years. 
He returned from California, where 


he has taken his family for the sum- 
mer, and opened headquarters down- 


town and gave all his time to the cam- 
paign and all at his own expense, be- 
sides contributing liberally to the 
campaign expenses. Mr. Geo. Hath- 
away, a prominent member of the 


church here, a member of the police - 


jury (county council), worked for 


several years to secure the permission 
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And it was a strange - 


February 


of the jury to submit the prohibition 
question to the people of the parish. 
After being voted down several times 
he finally won, and as a result the par- 
ish has prohibition. Rev. Joseph 
Coffin, of Vinton, was chairman of his 
ward and worked effectively for pro- 
hibition. Rev. Paul Leeds, of Kinder, 
had been making prohibitionists for 
several years and in the fight rendered 
valuable service. Mr. Caulkins, of 
Welch, served on the parish central 
committee efficiently. And many 
others there were under whose in- 
fluence the parish went “dry.” 


“ONE MAN AND HIS TOWN” 


Two sets of people should read the 
article on “One Man and his Town,” 
in the January [1908] McClure’s 
Magazine: Those who doubt whether 
the Italian will make a good Amer- 
ican, and those who think that modern 
scciety has no use for the clergy. 

_ It has been a long time since a more 

encouraging article on racial assimila- 
tion and industrial welfare work has 
appeared; and the reader rises with 
profound reverence for the service to 
society which a sensible, honest, well- 
meaning ethical and spiritual guide 
can do, a man who joins to official au- 
thority the more permanent authority 
of intrinsic goodness and consecration 
to humanity. 

The Rev. Pasquale de Nisco, of 
Roseto, Pennsylvania, so far as the 
record shows, is not much concerned 
with “modernism.” He is not a bril- 
liant preacher. But he has taken an 
ostracized, shunned village on the out- 
skirts of a Pennsylvania town, in- 
habited by Italian workmen in the 
slate-quarries near by, and saved it to 
decency, thrift, and good order. The 
economic rights of workmen have 
been championed. Designs of evil 
men seeking the earnings of the 
colony have been thwarted. A local 
industry has been started to save the 
girls growing up in the village from 
the temptations of factory life in a_ 
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near-by town. Love of nature, beauty, 
and music have been fostered. Home- 
owning has been promoted. Instruc- 
tion in the first principles of Amer- 
icanism has been given. Al the func- 
tions that in a larger community, 
more diverse in its population, would 
be performed by many men, have been 
carried on by this consecrated, sensible 
priest. | | | 
Reading such a record as this of 
- Roseto’s transformation, there comes 
a revived understanding of what the 
words “pastor” and “minister” may 
mean when applied to a clergyman. 
Too often, under present conditions of 


life, work, and social intercoursé in 


tcwns and cities, the clergyman tends 
to become a mere Sunday lecturer. 
He can hardly know any of his con- 
gregation intimately, and only a few 
at all well. With the majority of his 
congregation it is the mere touch and 
go of sermonizing. In smaller com- 
munities like Roseto, or on the plains 
where the home missionary shepherds 
his scattered flock, or in communities 
where life is still all of a piece and 
neighborliness remains, the clergyman 
retains the old function of “minister,” 
piotector of the weak against the 
strong, pastor of a flock not only on 
Sundays, but during the week. In 


working there he gains an experience, | 


a knowledge of humanity, which is 
not always to be had by the more cele- 
brated pulpit orator of the city —Bos- 
ton Herald. 


A MISSIONARY EXHIBIT 


_ The occasional person who says he 
does “not believe in foreign missions” 
ought to read the following by James 
S. Dennis, D. D., in “The New Horo- 
scope of Missions.” We in home mis- 
sion work must labor hard to equal 
this record. | | 
There was an average of at least 2,600 
communicants ‘admitted to Christian 
churches in mission fields every Sunday 


of last year: .We could have taken pos- 
session of one of our large church edi- 


fices and packed it to the doors morning 
and afternoon every Sabbath for the 


_ past twelve months with a fresh throng 


of communicants at each service, claim- 


ing their places for the first time at the 


Lord’s Table. If you could have slipped 
into some quiet seat in the gallery at 
any one of those services and gazed upon 
that hushed and reverent assembly, 
strangely varied in color and garb, but 
one in hope and tender love to your 
Saviour and mine, would you not have 
found your heart in thrilling sympathy 
with Christ’s joy, and cheered with glad 
assurances of his victory? Would it be 
easy, do you think, for the next globe- 
trotting man of the world to paralyze 
your faith in missions and convince you 
that he was a walking oracle concerning 
something about which he knows prac- 


2 


tically nothing? 2 


THE SOCIAL SPIRIT IN OUR 
COLLEGES 


Dr. Hugh Black, of Union Semi- 
nary, after two years as a species of 
itinerant preacher in American col- 
leges and universities, makes a very 
encouraging report on certain char- 
acteristics of student life. In the pre- 
face to these published sermons, The 
Gift of Influence, he says: ee 

Superficial observers sometimes s eak 


of the materialism of America. Nothing 


could be further from the truth, when 
we look deeply and broadly. It might 
even be said with far more truth that 
America suffers in every region of life 
from an unregulated idealism. Certainly 
no one can know intimately the mass of 
Students without being struck by the 
ready response they give to every high 
thought and every generous passion. No 
one can despair of the future who knows 
the splendid material the colleges of the 
land contain, and how eagerly men long 
to attempt great tasks. If anything, the 
practical and ethical interests overmatch 
the intellectual. In religion the social 
side bulks largest, and this because of 
the new ideals of social service, which is 
only another way of stating the demands 
of the kingdom of heaven. Men are 
anxious to know how best to invest their 
lives,.and never before was there such 
keen desire to find a place to serve. It 
is the most hopeful thing in our situation 
that our educational institutions are sup- 
plying men with large and noble ideals 
of social duty. 
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Editor's Outlook | 
The Source of Social Effort 


HE Home Missionary in this issue leaves its accustomed path to speak 
of some of the forms of sociai effort which mark our time. On its cover 
page appears a cut of the Charities Building in New York, in which so 

many forms of civic, philanthropic, and reformatory effort center. It is a sort 
of symbol of the social spirit which is clothing itself in a myriad of shapes of 
human helpfulness. | 

A stupendous change has passed over the World in the last fifty years. 
Everywhere is the touch of a new brotherliness. Law feels it, industry feels 
it, diplomacy feels it, even war feels it. It is altogether a good and blessed 
thing. It is what Jesus Christ came to|secure. Alas for the man who has not 
caught this spirit of our day. But it is clear to anyone who has read. the New 
Testament that we have only made a beginning. With all its social passion, 
our age is as a whole hard and loveless. Old oppressions still persist, old in- 
equalities still flourish, greed and lust still hunt down the weak. The major 
part of the task of establishing tiie Kingdom of Heaven is yet before us. As 
we face it, one question transcends all others—whence shall be drawn the 
power to press swiftly and surely on to the goal? It may be imagined that the 
social movement wil! be borne forward by its own momentum. It may be 
imagined that it will go prosperously on under the impulse of enlightenment. 
History gives the lie to both suppositions. Momentum will continue to propel 
nothing that is not going down grade. Enlightenment softens manners, but 
not hearts. If the glorious social awakening of our time is to bear its perfect 
fruit, it will be because personal loyalty to the will of God revealed in Jesus 
Christ becomes the controlling power in an ever enlarging numbér of lives. 
Here, then, is the fundamental relation of home missions to social progress. 
* Seeking to implant living faith in the souls of men, it is seeking to-make phi- 
lanthropists, reformers, democrats, ministers to humanity, servants of the serv- 
ants of God. Its task is germinal, radical, fontal. By as much as seed is more 
than sprout, root than branch, fountain than stream, by so much the work of 
home missions is more than the forms of social effort which spring from it. 
Build then your colleges and God will bless them. Administer your charities 
and it shall win the Master’s praise. Battle for your reforms and may divine 
power give the victory. Plead for the defenceless and may your plea win. But 
behind it all you must have—you must have—you MUST HAVE an ever growing! 
company of those who “being justified by faith have peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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As this issue goes to press the con- 
ference of Directors, State Secretaries, 
and 

Mid-winter Conference dents is assembling 
| at Cleveland. They 
will have grave questions to discuss, 
grave decisions to make. Upon their 
action and their spirit will depend 
many important interests of the de- 
nomination and the Kingdom of 
Christ. May the guiding of the Holy 
Spirit be with them in abundant 
measure, 


A new illustrated leaflet on irriga- 
tion will shortly be out. We can also 


_ furnish copies of the pam- — 


New Leafietsphiet descriptive of the 


work of the seven societies © 


which is being used in the Joint Cam- 
paign. Send for new catalogue of 
leaflets. | 


The spring series of conventions 
under the auspices of the Home Mis- 
Another Series Sions Council will cover 
the following _ cities: 
of Conventions Cincinnati, Nashville, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Minneap- 
olis, and Chicago. The dates will be 

March 21 to 30. 3 . 


Rev. Loyal L. Wirt, formerly a 
School 


the H 

| Society, has recently 
been called from his pastorate in Lon- 
don, England, to the associate pastor- 
ate of the First Church of Oakland, 
California. Rev. Charles R. Brown 


Rev. L. L. Wirt 


is to be congratulated upon the. 


strencth which Mr. Wirt will bring to 
_ the work of his church. In addition 

to marked gifts as a speaker, his fac- 
ulty of initiative and of enthusiastic 


Superinten- 


pushing of plans inaugurated will be 
of the greatest service to the interests 
of this great church of our fellowship. 


A lady in Michigan recently died, 
leaving a considerable — of a 
; to be equa i- 
An Interdenominational vided the 
Congregational 
Home Missionary Society, the Meth- 
odist Home Mission Board, and the 
lecal Baptist church. It would surely 
be difficult to guess to what denom- 
ination she belonged. 


A certain strong church recently 


came to its annual home missionary 


Offering. The pastor 
A Typical Case asked a leading layman 
to take charge of it. He 


_ entered upon the task in a business- 
like way. He ascertained the amount 


needed for the church under the 
Apportionment. Plan, laid out a 
scheme of effort for securing it, di- 
vided up the large givers for per- 
sonal solicitation, and presented the 
subject in prayer meeting, with the 
result that the $500 contribution of 


the previous year ran up to $1,400 or. 


more. Similar effort will yield sim- 
ilar results everywhere. 


For a number of months the Mis- 
souri Home Missionary, Society and 
| the St. Louis City 
Missionary So- 

ciety have been 
seeking a man for the joint secretary- 
ship. of their work. After careful 
censideration of many men, their 
choice fell upon Rev. Edgar S. Roth- 
rcck, assistant pastor of Pilgrim 


Rev. E. S. Rothrock 


Church, Cleveland, Ohio, who has ac- 


cepted and will begin work February 
t. Mr. Rothrock will bring to his 
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new position long training in church 
affairs, with an unusual capacity for 
the handling of administrative mat- 
ters, beside those more essential 
qualities of devotion to the cause of 
Christ, wisdom, energy, and’ a broth- 


F ebruary 


erly spirit, THE Home MISSIONARY 
welcomes him to the staff of home 
mission secretaries, with the expecta- 
ion that the task to which he sets his 
hand will greatly prosper under his 
care. 


The Federal Council of Churches on 


Modern 


One of the most notable deliver- 
ances of the Federal Council Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia last December 
was that on “Modern Industry,” pre- 
pared by its chairman, Rev. Frank 
Mason North, D. D., Secretary of the 
New York City Home Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. We have not space to print 


-it in full, but the following gives its” 


spirit and gist. Delegates represent- 
ing thirty-four denominations and 
eighteen million communicants, adopt- 
ed it with great enthusiasm. 


We deem it the duty of. all Christian 
people to concern themselves directly 
with certain practical industrial prob- 
lems. To us it seems that the churches 
must stand— 

For equal rights and complete justice 
for all men in all stations of life. 

For the right of all men to the op- 
portunity for self-maintenance, a right 
ever to be wisely and strongly safe- 
guarded against encroachments of every 
kind. For the right of workers to some 
protection against the hardships often 
resulting from the swift crises of in- 
dustrial change. 

For the principle of conciliation and 
arbitration in industrial dissensions. 

For the protection of the worker from 
dangerous machinery, occupational dis- 
ease, injuries and mortality. 

For the abolition of child labor. 

For such regulation of the conditions 
of toil for women as shall safeguard the 
physical and moral health of the com- 
munity. | 

For the suppression of the “sweating 
system.” 

_ For the gradual and reasonable reduc- 
tion of the hours of labor to the lowest 


—Lndustry 


practicable point, and for that degree of 
leisure for all which is a condition of the 
highest human life. 

For a release from employment one 
day in seven. 


For’ a living wage as a minimum in 


every industry, and for the highest wage 
that each industry can afford. 

For the most equitable division of the 
products of industry that can ultimately 
be devised. 

For suitable provision for the old age 
of the workers and for those incapaci- 
tated by injury. | 

For the abatement of poverty. 

To the toilers of America and to those 
who by organized effort are seeking to 
liff the crushing burdens of the poor, 
and to reduce the hardships and uphold 
the dignity of labor, this Council sends 
the greeting of human brotherhood and 
the pledge of sympathy and of help in a 
cause which belongs to all who follow 
Christ. 

Recommendations 

To the several Christian bodies here 
represented the Council recommends: 

I. That the churches more fully 
recognize, through their pulpits, press, 
and public assemblies, the great work of 
social reconstruction which is now in 
progress, the character, extent, and 
ethical value of the labor movement, the 
responsibilities of Christian men for the 
formation of social ideals, and the obliga- 
tion of the churches to supply the spir- 
itual motive and standards for all move- 
ments which aim to realize in the 
modern social order the fulfillment of 
the second great commandment, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

2. That the study of existing con- 
ditions in the industrial world, théir 
origin and outcome, be more definitely 
enforced as an immediate Christian duty; 

That to this end, in all theological 
seminaries, and, so far as practicable, in. 
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other schools and colleges, there be 

established, wherever they do not now 

exist, courses in economics, sociology, 
and the social teachings of Jesus, sup- 
plemented, wherever possible, by in- 
vestigation of concrete social facts, and 

That study classes and reading courses 
on social questions, be instituted in con- 
nection with the churches and their so- 
cieties, to foster an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of existing conditions, and to create 
a public sentiment through which relief 
and reform may be more effectively 
secured. 

3. That the churches with quickened 
zeal and keener appreciation, through 
their pastors, lay leaders, and members, 
‘wherever possible, enter into sympa- 
thetic and fraternal relations with work- 
ingmen, by candid public discussion of 
the problems which especially |concern 
them, by advocating their cause when 
just, by finding the neighborly com- 
munity of interest and by welcoming 
them and their families to the uses and 
privileges of the local churches; 

That the proper general authorities of 
the denominations endeavor by’ special 
bureau or department to collate facts and 
mold opinion in the interest of a better 
understanding between the Church and 
workingmen, and particularly to obtain 
a more accurate and general knowledge 
of the meaning of trades unionism, and 
especially | 

That all church members who, either 
as employers or as members of trades 
unions, are more specifically involved in 
the practical problems of industry, be 
urged to accept their unparalleled op- 
portunity for serving the cause-of Christ 
and humanity by acting, in His spirit, as 
mediators between opposing forces in 
our modern world of work. | 

4. That the Church in general not 
only aim to socialize its message, to 
understand the forces which now dispute 
its supremacy, to stay by the people in 
the effort to solve with them their prob- 
lems, but also modify its own equipment 
and procedure in the interest of more 
democratic administration and larger so- 
cial activity; 

That more generally in its buildings 
provision be made for the service of the 
community as well as for the public 
worship of God; 

- That in its councils of direction work- 
ingmen be welcomed and the wisdom of 
the poor be more freely recognized; 

_ That in its assemblies artificial dis- 
tinctions be rebuked and removed; 

That in its financial management the 
commercial method, if it exist, be re- 
placed by the principles of the Gospel as 
set forth in the Epistle of James, to the 
end that the workers and the poor, vastly 
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in the majority in the United States, may 
ever find the church as homelike as the 
uniogp hall, more attractive than the sa- 
loon, more tolerant of their aspirations 
than the political club, more significant 
of the best which in heart and life they 
seek than any other organization or in- 
stitution which claims to open to them 
opportunity or ventures to offer them in- 
centives to the better life. 

5. That the Church fail not to em- 
phasize its own relation, throughout the 
centuries and in the life of the world to- 
day, to the mighty movements which 
make for the betterment of social and 
industrial conditions; 

That the attention of workingmen and 
of the churches alike be called to these 
acts: 

That the institution of aj day of rest 
secured for the toilers of Christendom 

by the very charter of the Church has 
been defended on their behalf by it 
through the centuries; 

That the streams of philanthropy 
which supply a thousand needs have 
their springs, for the most part, in Chris- 
tian devotion; | 

That the fundamental rights of man 
upon which rest the pillars of this 
mighty group of commonwealths are ¢ ; 
heritage from’ the conscience and con- 
secration of men who acknowledged 
Jesus Christ as Master; | 

That the free ministrations to the 
community on the part of tens of thou- 
sands of churches, attest the purpose of 
the followers of Christ; . 

That the Church, while it may not 
have accepted the task of announcing an 
industrial program, is at heart eager 
with the impulses of service and is more 
than ever ready to express the spirit of 
its Lord; 

That in the ‘quest for the forces_ by 
which the larger hopes of the working- 
men of America may be most speedily 
and fully realized, the leaders of the in- 
dustrial world can better afford to lose 
all others than those which are to-day 

and have been for nearly two thousand 
years at work in the faith, the motive, 
rad ag devotion of the Church of Jesus 
rist. 


_° Your Committee further recommends: 


That this Federal Council instruct the 
Executive Committee to organize under 
such plan as it may in its discretion find 
expedient, a Commission on The Church 
and Social Service, representative of the 
churches allied in this Council, and of 
the various industrial interests, said 
Commission to co-operate with similar 


church organizations already in opera- 


tion, to study social conditions and 
ascertain the essential facts, to act for 
the Council, under such restrictions as 
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the Executive Committee, to which it 
shall from time to time report, may de- 
termine, and in general, to afford by its 
action and utterance an expression.of the 
purpose of the Churches of Christ in the 
United States, to recognize the import 
of present social movements and indus- 
trial conditions, and to co-operate in all 
the practicable ways to promote in the 
churches the development of the spirit 
and practice of Social Service, and es- 
pecially to secure a better understanding 


and a more natural relationship between - 


workingmen and the Church. 

We do not forget that the strength of 
the Church is not in a program but in a 
spirit. To it is not given the function of 
the school, of the legislature, of the 
court, but one deeper and broader, the 
revelation of the ethical and practical 
values of a spiritual faith, The Church 
does not lay the foundations of the so- 
cial order; it discloses them. ‘They are 
already laid. Ours is the blame if upon 
them we have allowed rubbish to gather, 
or let others build wood, hay, stubble, 
instead of ourselves lifting to the light 
the splendor of the gold, silver, precious 
stones. The Church must witness to the 
truths which should shape industrial re- 
ations, and strive to create the spirit of 
brotherhood in which alone those truths 
become operative. It must give itself 
fearlessly and passionately to the fur- 
therance of all reforms by which it be- 
lieves that the weak may be protected, 
the unscrupulous restrained, injustice 
abolished, equality of opportunity secur- 
ed’ and wholesome conditions of life 
established. Nothing that concerns hu- 
man life can be alien to the Church of 
Christ. Its privilege and its task are 
measured by the sympathy, the love, the 
sacrifice of its Lord. It is here to re- 
present Jesus Christ. Let it speak out 
what is in its heart! Once again in the 
spirit of the Nazarene let it take from 
the hand of tradition the sacred roll and 
read so that everywhere the waiting 
millions may hear: 

“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he hath anointed me to preach 


_ the Gospel to the poor, he hath sent me 
to heal the brokenhearted, to preach de- 


liverance to the captive, and recovering 
of sight to the blind, to set at liberty 


them that are bruised, to preach the ac- 


ceptable year of the Lord.” 

May the Church dare to say to the 
multitude, “This day is this Scripture 
fulfilled in your ears.” 


a 


Young people must have movement. 
It leaps in their blood and tingles in 
their nerves. All they seek is an out- 
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let for the high-mettled life within 
them. It is there, and the Church of 
God must give it vent. No, not by 
weak effort to pattern after the world! 
Think not, I pray you, that young 
men and women who have had a taste 
of the intoxicating cup of this world’s 
pleasure, will ever be taken captive by 
the flabby efforts of the Church to 
provide them with “harmless amuse- 
ments.” The Church is awkward in 
the habiliments of the world. But call 
our youth up into the hills of God. 


Let them know the high daring of 


those who storm the citadel of Satan. 
Speak to them of the eternal youth of 
God and let them see the red heart’s 
blood of the young Man of Nazareth 
and Calvary. And will they follow? 
Ay, to the ends of the earth and to the 
end of the age! Give our boys and 
girls a chance! God pity the church 
whose youth have not beheld the face 
of Jesus ,Christ, and who have not 
learned the glory of the life that is 
and shall be—Harvey Reeves Calkins, 
in“The Victory of Mary Christopher.” 


\ 


THE BIG AMERICAN PROBLEM 


Some time before his election to his 
present position, Rev. Frank Dyer, 
Secretary of the Congregational 
Brotherhood, gave utterance to these 
just and weighty words. We desire 
to give them wide publicity. | 


The most undesirable citizen is not 
the ignorant, foreign-born, —foreign- 
speaking, hard-working immigrant; it is 
he who, American-born, is commercially 
successful, thriving upon our Christian 
civilization, but who refuses to live by 
the commandments of Jesus himself, and 
is thereby unfitted for any share in the 
moral progress of our beloved country. 
The vast number of such among our 
citizens constitutes the big American 
problem. Sufficient time has not elapsed 
to prove to our wealthier class the 
hollowness of the materialistic life, 
hence they have not to any large ex- 
tent turned with avidity toward the 
kingdom of God. If they stand the 
moral strain of the prosperity that is 
upon us there may emerge a host of 
those having treasure and leisure who, 
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like so many of their brothers and sis- 
ters of Great Britain, will devote them- 
selves to the advancement of God’s 
kingdom in the earth. Vast Christian 
enterprises in our American cities lag 
for the help that these could even now 


give, if their hearts were obedient to | 
Nothing is more needed in our | 


Christ. 
land than a revival of: real religion 
among our own American-born people, 
who have our surpassing genius for tem- 
poral success. 
Son of God our immigration problem 
would at once become our sublime op- 
portunity. 


THE SERMON TOPICS OF JESUS 


Rev. H. A. Atkinson, pastor of the 
Central Congregational Church of At- 
lanta, Georgia, in a recent address 
gave the following list of subjects up- 
o: which our Lord spoke to his dis- 
ciples, as illustrating the: practical and 
‘intimate interest which He felt in the 


social obligations of men: 

Holiness; Purity; Truthfulness; Char- 
ity; Chastity; Forbearance; Love; Kind- 
liness; Marriage; Divorce; The Home; 
Against Murder; Peace; Comfort for the 
Mourning; ( Encouragement for’ the 
Persecuted; ope; Courage for the 
Despondent; Poverty, its Cause and its 
Cure; Meekness; How to own the 
Earth; Hunger; Righteousness; God’s 
People; Sons of God; Oaths; Courts of 
Justice; Benevolence; Helpfulness to 
Others; Almsgiving; Prayer; Faith; 
Fasting; Treasures; How to be Poor; 
How to be Rich; Walking in the Light; 
Walking in Darkness; Talents; Use and 
Misuse of Time; Fools; Wise Men; 
Character; The Way Up; The Way 
Down; Asking; Receiving; Spiritual 
Food; Spiritual Therapeutics; The 
Church’s First Soup Kitchen; A Good 
Word for the Mother-in-law; The Gos- 
pel; Calling and Election; Salvation; 
Condemnation; Praises of Men; Praises 
of God; Value of Life; Comparative 
Joys; Childlikeness; Fellowship; The 
Shame of the Cities; The Messianic 
Ideal; Seeing; Knowing; Feeling; Fra- 
ternity; All People Members of One 
Great Family; Sowing; Reaping; Money; 
Helping a Brother better than Temple 
Service; Living Water; Rich Clothes and 
Poor Souls; Poor Clothes and Rich 
Souls; Blasphemy; Words; The New 
Heart; Pompous Piety and Its. Evils; 
Oppression of the Poor; Unjust Wages; 
Long Hours and Hard Taskmasters; III 
Gotten Gains; Taxation; Good Govern- 


With these following the | 
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“ment: the Value of Manhood; Children 


in the Kingdom; Tainted Money; Work; 
Dignity of Labor; Labor’s Right to be 
Heard; Blind Guides; Service; Woes 
Against the Oppressor; Whited Sepul- 
chres; The End of the World; The De- 
struction of Jerusalem, and the Reasons 
Therefor; Watchfulness; The Way to be 
Blessed is to Bless Others; Repentence; 
Social Evils and their ‘Cure; Solidarity; 
Against Censoriousness; The Hope and 
Expectation of Better Conditions on the 
Earth; True Optimism. ° 


THE WORKING MAN 


By the late Bishop Henry Codman Potter, 
D.D., LL.D., of New York 


Until you and I have stood where 
he has stood, until those who are not 
working men and women can realize 
the grim despair that stares them in 
the face as they are held in the grip 
of some huge mechanism of capital 
and machinery, until we can under- 
stand what it is to work, or to stand 
idle, not as the impulse to labor or the 
needs of our families demand, but as 


the whim of the employer or the con- 
.dition of the market, bare to-day and 


glutted to-morrow, shall decide, we 
are in no condition adequately to ap- 


preciate that stern necessity out of 


which the trades union has grown. I 
presume I should’ express not inac- 
curately the mental attitude of great 
multitudes of people in regard to 
these organizations if I said that they 
regard them with disfavor, and watch 
their growth and influence with dread. 

. greater blunder in estimating them 
could not be made! They have, in- 
deed, more than once earned the dis- 
trust of the community at large, and 
have deserved it. Here and there they 
have lent themselves to acts of vio- 
lence for which there was no sufficient 
justification, and, worst of all, have 
broken explicit pledges with swift in- 


difference and with scanty scruple. 
But when we judge them in connec- 


tion with such acts, we must remem- 
ber that they, too, have known what 
it was to have agreements disregarded 
or pledges cleverly evaded; and in all 
our criticisms of them we shall do 
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well to recognize the fact that, in the 
‘final analysis of the principles of their 
organization, they stand for all that 
society itself as an organized entity 
stands for—the free consent of the 
governed.—From “The Citizen in His 


Relation to the Industrial Situation.” 


THE ROOT TROUBLE 


The New York Sun is not a great 
authority on religion. Indeed, many 
of its editorial utterances seem patent- 
ly prejudiced and often patently in- 
sincere. But it is edited with ability, 
and sees some things clearly. Wit- 
ness the following analysis of the 
stratum of society which has been fur- 
nishing scandalous divorces: 

Complete lack of reverence for au- 
thority; entire absence of what. the 


prayer-book calls “the fear of God.” 
They have all heard that they shall not 


surely die; they feel no. responsibility to 


their own consciences, to their children, 
to the laws of man if they can evade 


them, and the law of God has become to 


them a negligible hypothesis. The 
tangled and spreading roots of this evil 
tree go deep and wide, but what we see 
is the strong trunk and _ spreading 
branches whose shade breeds a national 
miasma., 
One reasonable hope for betterment 
lies in the hidden strength of those who 
refuse to uncover their misery to the 
vulgar eye. The self-denial thus im- 
posed makes strong character, and this 
may be reflected in the next generation. 
To be “the master of one’s fate, the cap- 
tain of one’s soul,” and to know it and 
hold one’s peace before the world, this 
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is a quality of greatness which gives un- 
measured service to humanity. The pub- 
lic scandal of the divorce courts will re- 
act, in time, upon the petitioners. The. 
evil done by the example of weak, ir- 
responsible and reckless persons is very 
great. But since this present day is a 
time devoted to “individual responsibili- 
ty,” it may be that such an exhibition of 
decadent irresponsibility will tend to 
bring about a revulsion, and more men 
and women will prefer to keep their 
private troubles hidden. And sometimes 
—sometimes—hidden woulds heal. 


THE PEOPLE’S ANTHEM 


When wilt Thou save the people? 
O God of mercy, when? | 
Not kings and lords, but nations; 
_Not thrones and crowns, but men! 
Flowers of Thy heart, O God, are they, 
Let them not pass like weeds away— _ 
Their heritage a sunless day: 
save the people! 


Shall crime bring crime forever, 
Strength aiding still the strong? 
Is it Thy will, O Father, 
That man shall toil for wrong? 
“No,” say Thy mountains; “No,” Th 
skies; 
Man’s clouded sun shall brightly rise, 
And songs ascend instead of sighs: - 
God save the people! 


When wilt Thou save the people? 

O God of mercy, when? 

- The people, Lord, the people; 

Not thrones and crowns, but men! 
God save the people! Thine they are; 
Thy children, as Thine angels fair; 
From vice; oppression, and despair, 

God save the people! 

| —Ebenezer Elliott. 


A Great Campaign for Home and 
| Foreion Mssions 


_ The American Board, the Congregational Home Missionary Society, and 
the American Missionary 4“ :sociation have joined forces for a, nation-wide 
presentation of the missionary work of our denomination at home and abroad. 
It is planned to hold missionary conventions in every quarter of the country so 


far as possible during the next four months. 
their aid the most effective speakers possible, both from within and without 


These societies are calling to 


their own ranks. The Church Building Society, the Sunday School Society, 
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the Education Society, and the Board of Ministerial Relief have agreed to 
back their efforts. — | 


WE WISH EVERYONE TO KNOW WHAT WE ARE DOING, 
HOW WE ARE DOING IT, WHY WE ARE DOING IT, AND ABOVE 
ALL, HOW TREMENDOUSLY IT NEEDS TO BE DONE. 


Accompanying this campaign the effort will be made to secure $500,000 
exclusively from individual donors. It is desired in no way to encroach upon 
the usual contributions of the churches. The first $273,000 of this amount will 
be used to cancel the deficits of the three societies named, as they stood at the 
close of the last fiscal year. The remainder ‘will be divided among the seven so- 
cieties in the proportion prescribed by the Apportionment: Plan. 


_ THE WHOLE ENDEAVOR WILL SEEK TO ‘SECURE FOR ALL 
THE SOCIETIES THE AMOUNTS NAMED IN THE APPORTION- 
MENT PLAN AS NEEDED BY THEM. | 


Offerings will not be expected at the meetings which will be held. The 


first, preéminent, and controlling desire of the societies is that they may have arr 
_ Opportunity to lay their united work upon the hearts and consciences of those 
whom they are serving in the mission cause. They are profoundly convinced 

that it is their duty so to do, and that the joint and fraternal method of presen- 
tation proposed will be welcomed by the churches. 

The following statement condensed from the denominational papers of 
January 2nd still further explains the plan in view: | 

Agreeable to the growing desire for closer co-ordination among our several 
Missionary agencies, 


THE AMERICAN BOARD, THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY, AND THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


are entering upon a practical and impressive demonstration of the oneness of their 
work and their community of interest by inviting all Congregational people and other 
friends to take part in a concerted campaign of education, stimulation, and advance 


through the entire range of missionary giving. 


— The Purpose Is The Plan of Campaign—Four Cardinal Points 


First:_To extend-and intensify among. (1) Five Districts covering the whole 


our, Congregational people a conscious- 
ness of Missions, Home and Forejgn 


together, as the chief end for which 


churches exist. | 
Second: To realize the. present un- 
paralleled opportunities for multiplied 
missionary work and the need of ef-. 
fectual measures for meeting them. 


Third: To remove by one strong lift — 
ment Plan with pastors and delegates 


together the total debts of these three 
Missionary Societies. : 


Fourth: To avoid the recurrence otf - 
debts and place the work of all seven ~ 


Congregational Societies on a stronger 
basis by establishing the APPORTION- 


MENT PLAN. 


Samuel B. Capen 
Francis O. Winslow 
Cornelius H. Patton 
William E. Strong 
B. C. F. M. 


- rious Societies. 


Henry H. Kelsey 
James G. Cannon 
Hubert C. Herring 
Willis E. Lougee 


country from New England to the Pa- 
cific. 

(2) Public Meetings in more than 100 
Congregational centers, conducted si- 


multaneously in all the Districts by 


groups of ,leading pastors, prominent 
missionaries, and Secretaries of the va- 


- (3) Conferences upon the Apportion- 


from the churches gathered at these 
centers, 

(4) - Contributions, not by public col- 
lections but by private subscription; 


from individuals rather than — 


church treasuries: 


Lucien C. Warner 
Charles A. Hull 
James W. Cooper 
Charles J. Ryder 
A. M. A 


Executive Council for the Campaign. 
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PROF. GRAHAM TAYLOR, D.D. 


_Congregationalism has been pro- 
lific of leaders in social effort this last 


PROF, GRAHAM TAYLOR, D.D. 


quarter of a century. But among 
them all none have had so varied and 
potent an influence as Prof. Taylor. 


He has touched the problems of hu- 


man helpfulness on many a side, and 
always with a passion for service and 
with balanced judgment. It was not 


accident or caprice which led the Na- 


tional Council to designate him as the 


head of its Industrial Relations Com- 


“mittee, but recognition of obvious fit- 
ness. The Home Missionary Society 
feels a peculiar nearness to Prof. 
Taylor because of his connection with 
Chicago Seminary and its Foreign In- 
stitutes, and his close identification 
with the life of the great West. 


REV. HOWARD H. RUSSELL, D.D. 


We are glad to print in this social 
number of THE Home. MIssIONARY 
the picture of a Congregational min- 
ister who has had a remarkable career 
in leading the organized forces of the 
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Church of Christ against the saloon 
power. The Anti-Saloon League is 
the creation of Rev. Howard H. Rus- 
seli, who has been as well from its in- 
eption the most prominent motive 
power in its activities. The map 
on the opposite page, showing the 
spread of prohibition territory, is 
cloquent commentary upon the sig- 
nificance of the efforts of Mr. Russell 
and his associates. Of course many 
organizations and may types of work 
have cooperated to bring about the 
present condition of things, but in a 
peculiar way the Anti-Saloon League 
has succeeded in uniting the con- 


REV. H. H. RUSSELL, D.D. 


science of the Church of Christ for the 
crusade against the drink evil. 


The Massachusetts State Board of 
Charities reports 531 charitable or- 
ganizations with 454,297 beneficaries. 
If conditions were the same in Maine 
it would have 113,574 paupers. But 


- Maine is a prohibition state, and it re- 


ports but 21,056 paupers receiving 
full support, with 44,003. vagrants 


~somewhat aided.—Assembly Herald. 
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Appointments and Receipts 


APPOINTMENTS 


December, 1908 


. Andrews, Harold E., St. Marys and Matthews, 


So. Dak 

Austin, Eli, Wellston, Okla. 

Beatty, Squire “2 ermosa, 
Spokane, So. 

Rlackburn, John F.. Jacksonville, Fla. 

Brewer, Wm. F., Atlanta, 

Burville, A. . Montpelier, Ysilanti, Shiloh, and 
Mt. Pleasant, No. Dak. 

Butler, E. W., Thorsby, Ala. 

Calhoun, John C., Farwell, Tex. 

Chatfield, Geo. A.. Dallas, Tex. 

Cone, J. H., Green River, Wyo. 

Dains, Charles H., Buffalo, Wyo. 

Davis, William ge I.eavenworth, Wash. 

Dickson, John W., El Reno, Okla. 

Grams, Ernst, Hastin Neb. 

Gray, David B., Port and, Ore. 

Hassell, R. B., "Leavenworth and Rosalia, Wash. 

Herbert, os., Touchet, Wash. 

Herrick, enry M., Kingfisher, Okla. 

Hill, Walter i: Lamro and Winona, So. Dak. 

Hunt, Herbert E., Doty, Wash. 


Keystone, and 


Jones, Paul W., Huntley, 
G. N., Hettinger and No. 


a 
Kronsey, Burtrum, Minn. 
May, N. H., Oacoma, So. Dak. 
Michael, Minn. 


Miller, H nry , Cathlamet, Wash. 
Nicholls, Ric ~D., Lowell, Wash. 


Richardton ‘and Hebron, No. 
p “Tele Wash. 
Overman, N. E tlanta, Ga. 


Reade, O. Miss. at and Big 
Horn Co., 

Rice, G Newport, W Was 

Richards. E., Highland, Ind. 


Saunders, Eben E., 


Dak. 
Singer, W. L., Wash. 
Slavinskie, Miss B., Bay City, Mich. 
Watkins, Sam}. G., Edmunds, No. Dak. 


‘RECEIPTS 


Alfred, B Jordan, 5; Andover, Mrs. F. A. 
Thursto:. 5: Auburn, High St.. L. M. S. .. 33; Au- 
usta, M. Nason, 5; Bangor, G. H. Hopkins, 5; 
ath, G. C. Moses, i Bristol, A Friend, 2; 
Brunswick, Mrs. J. Atkinson, .10; Buckfield, 
Miss A. H. Prince, - Cumberland Mills, J. E. 
Warren, 25: re Mrs. E. A. Holmes, 10; 
Freeport, A. Staples, 2; Lewiston, Rev. L. 

Hallock, 5: Machian. Centre St., 2.80; New- 
castle, Miss R. S. Webb, 5; Portland, 2nd, Par- 
ish, 2; Rockland, 20; South Windham, Wm. F. 
Hall, 5; Strong, ‘Mrs. E. W. Humblet, 2; West- 
brook, A Friend, 3; Yarmouth, rst Parish, ‘5 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$533.99. 

New Hampshire H.. of 5 A. B. Cross, 
Treas., 356.70; Bennington, Rogers, 5; 
Bethlehem, 1. 2; Cornish, 
4.50; Deerfiel Center, A s; Exeter, A 
Friend, 15; Hudson, 2; A Friend of 
Missions, 5; Lyme, 46; Manchester, 1st, 5; ‘‘P. 
E. M.,” 25; Rindge, 30; Sanbornton, 22; S. S., 
4; Somersworth, Mrs. S. R. Pope, 5 


VERMONT—$,481.53; of which legacy, $66. 80. 

Vermont Dom. Miss. Soc., J. T. Ritchie, Treas., 
71.13; Bridport, Ch. Burlington, rst, 
167.64; Dorset, S. S., Middlebury, 13.043 New 
maven, 3S. 437% Estate of H. P 
Dickerman, 66.80; Woodstock, Mrs. * 
Hutchinson, .s5o. 

Woman’s H. M. Un., Mrs. C. H Thompson, 
Treas. A Friend, 10: Barre, Lad. 
Burlington, Coll. St., W. H. M. S., 8; Dorset, 
East, W. H. M.S., 5.05; Lyndon, W. H. M. 
Orwell, WwW. 10; Randolph, Bethany 
Guild, 53 Springfield, 100. Total, $148.05. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$7,160. 05; 
acies, $4,533.33. 


of which leg- 


Massachusetts H. M. Soc., H. N. Hoyt, D. D., 
Treas., 239.49; Amesbury, M. P. Sargent, 2; 
Amherst, E. P. Crowell. 5; Andover, C. C. Tor- 
rey, 5; ‘Athol, A. S. Warren. 1; Attleboro, 2nd, 
250.66; Auburn, Miss M. E. Bond, 1; M. B. 
ii Auburndale, Stone, 2; Boston, 

bbe, M.D+.. 5; J. H. Allen, 25; H. A. 
253 Smith, 10; Bridgewater, Wm. 


well, 


_ ist, 14.24; Haverhill, S. S. of West, 18; 


Bros., 10; Miss R. Savage, 


December, 1908 


F. Leonard, 4; Brighton, G. A. Fuller, 5; Mrs. 
A. F. Spaulding, 15; Brockton, rst, 10; Brook- 
line, E. C. Newton, 10; Cambridge, H. L. Clark, 
3 Campello, C. R. Ave 5; Charlton, Mrs. H. 
Carpenter, 1; Cliftendale 1st, 22; 
Village, 25. 06; Dorchester, Miss 1, 
15; Dracut Center, 4.47; East Falmouth, 
Peg Easthampton, L. A. Ferry, 5; East Long- 
meadow, Miss L. E. McIntosh, 2; East North- 

&eld, E .S. Hall, 3; Enfield, 124.50; Mrs. W. 
Kimball, 20; Essex, 633 Ss. 283 Fitchburg, 
Calvinistic, its. meet J. Allen, 2; A. B. Cas- 
Look, Ra: Parkers. Mrs. Bragg, 2; Mrs. 
S. A. Morrill, 5; Great Barrington, Mrs. E. S. 
Beckwith, 1; Greenfield, Slate, 1st, 
25; Greenwich Village, ‘Mrs. Rice 
Hayden- 
ville, ©. ¥ Hills, 2; L. E. Rivard, 1; ’ Hinsdale, 
Mrs. M. B. Emmons, 10; Housatonic, ‘Mrs. S. 
G. Ramsdell, 5; Hyde Park, O. J. Perry, 5; 
Mrs. E. A. Sawyer, 2; Jamaica Plain, A Friend, 
50; Lancaster, B. F. Wyman, 5; Lee, Bradley 
Wm. S. 

Curtis, 5; C. E. Sedgwick, 3; eominster, F. 
Whitney, 15; Lexington, Mrs. E. P. Merriam, 5; 
Longmeadow, M. C. Goldthwait, 2; Lowell, Miss 
C. A. Lathrop. 5; Ludlow Center, 7 Middleboro, 
Mrs. J. H. Copeland, 10; Miss C. S. Pickens, 


23; Monson, 108.08; New Bedford, North, 110; 


253 Newburyport, North, 7.50; 
ies, Newton Center, C. C. Stearns, 
5, Hig E. Clark, 2; No 
Adams, 7.4 almer, 2nd, 23.92; Paxton, Help- 
ing Hand oc., 5; Randolph, Mrs. a L. Sewall, 
5; Richmond, 21.40; Roxbury, A. Jager, 53 
Salem, Estate of Margaret E. Smith, = 000; E 
Kimball. s; Mrs. C. 


Stevens, 25; South Hadley, A Friend, 10; 
So. Falls, “G.,” Mrs. C. N. Web- 
ster, 1; So. Lancaster, Mrs. L. Rowell, 2.25; 
Mrs. I. Av Rowell, 2.25; South Weymouth, Mrs. 
M. R. Loud, 2; Springfield, 1st, 73.90; Mrs. J. 
W. Brown, 10; J. H. Steele, 5; Sturbridge, S. 
E. Hyde, 5: Sutton, rst, 15; West Bookfield, 
Miss F. M. Edson, 5; Westfield, 2nd, S., 203 
Mrs. E. N. Stebbins, 5; West Newbury, 1st, 10; 
Westboro, Miss L. G. Pond, 5; West Brookfield, 


Hurdsfield and vicinity, No. 


Patten, 5; Shelburne, rst, 2. 
a .58; South Egremont, 9.48; So. Framingham, 
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A. J. White, 5; West Medway, C. A. Adams, 5; 
Wilmington, 5.44; Winchester, W. S. Palmer, 5; 
Woburn, Estate of S. E. Edgell, 300; Worcester, 
Estate of Charlotte L. Goodnow, 3,233.33; Pied- 
Union, 22.38; Mrs. Galloupe, 2; 

unt, 20; Howard, 
H. M. Assoc., Mise. E. A. Smith, 
Asst. Treas. Westfield, 1st, Aux., 610. 


RHODE ISLAND—$111.25. 

East Providence, Newman, 20; Peacedale, D. 
Bushnell, 10; Benef. . A Friend, 50; 
Free Evan., 21.25; J. W. Danielson,. ro. 


.413; of which legacies, 
3,250.00. 
Missionary. Soc. of Co. 
Treas., Fon 02; Berlin, 2nd, 45; M 
bard, Bridgeport, a Mrs. P. 
Gabriel,’ 1; Bristol, C. a Matthews, 1; 
Broad Brook, 10. 953 Burlington 4.10; Collins- 
ville, 40; . Brown, Cromwell, 113.25; 
Danbury, A Friend, 1; Darien, tst, 67. ‘82; East 
Woodstock, 12; Fairfi eld, ; Downs, 1; Fair 
Haven, Pilgrim, 10.69; Farmington, ; Goshen, 
21.88; Greenwich, A Friend, Guilf 
W. E. Griswold, 1; Hartford , Farmin ton Ave., 
54.15; Mrs. Cooley, 25; Prof. 
lett, to; “M. W..” 25: H. A. Stillman, 2; 
Harwinton, Kent, 12.97; Lebanon, Goshen, 
44.50; Goshen, 3.50; Madison, 4.50; Meri- 
den, rst, 41.91; 14.39; Middletown, 
First Ch. of Christ, S. S., 25; Milford, rst. S. S., 
10.11; Naugatuck, A Friend, 10; New Britain, 
South, He M. U., A Friend, 5; Stanley Mem., 
7.76; A. Lewis, 10; New Haven, Conn., 
Davenport, 31; Dwight Place, 92.61; Mrs. J. 
Dwight, 25; A. E. Rowland, 10; New Pres- 
rg Village and Soc. -» 653 Newtown, A Friend, 
1; Miss S. 
50; Norfolk, A Friend, 2; North Haven, 70.24; 
C.'A. Blakeslee, 1: North Woodbury, C. E., 10; 
North Woodstock, 4.16; Norwalk, rst, 105.67: 
Norwich, Park, 20; A Friend, 53 ‘Old Lyme, A 
Friend, 25; Orange; S. S., 9.77; Pine Orchard, 
ae ’Shelden, 103 Plainville, Mr. & Mrs. Wm. 
Cowles, 2: Prospect, 3.41; Rowayton, Estate of 
W. J. Craw, 3,250; Salisbury, Ww. M., 333 
Sherman, Wm. Hawley, 25; Southport, 135; 
Stafford Springs, Mrs. G. H. Baker, 2: Stam- 
ford, F. B. Hoit, 5; H. Lockwood. 5; Stoning- 
ton. A Friend, 2; Stratford. rst, Eccles. Soc., 
31.50; Talcottville. H. M. Talcott, so: Union- 
ville, rst, Ch. of Christ, roo: Wallingford, E. W. 
Doolittle. s: Rev. J. B. Doolittle. 2: West Hart- 


ford, rst, Ch. of Christ, 70.65: Westport. Mrs. E. 
Fitch, 1: Mrs. L. C. Rowell, 2: Whitneyville, 
28.30; W. M. S. Home _ 8 16; Woodbridge, 


44.95; Woodstock, 1st, 8.5 
Woman’s H. M. Union ‘re J. B. Thomson, 
Treas., 430. 


NEW YORK—$r1,884.03. 


New York H. M. Soc., C. §. Fitch, Treas., 
92.50;; Albany, A. N. Husted, 10; Angola, A. Hi. 


Ames, 5; Binghamton, rst, 25; Brooklyn, Ch. of 
Evangel, “e* Flatbush, 88. 24; Imanuel, 26.78; 
4.17; Tompkins 


Park, s Chapel, 

oe. of South, 25; Willoughby. Ave., 
Mabie, 25; Niles, 5; A 
Friend, 50: Buffalo, Miss N. C. Palmer, 2; Busti, 
Swedes, 2; Camden, 1st, 35; Carthage, Rev. H. 
Handy, 5; Cortland, H. E. Ranney, 100; Eliza- 
bethtown, 17.86; Flatbush, Evang., 5s; Flushing, 


tst, Soc., 97.30; 118.40; Glens Falls, Mrs. 
Mason, 1: Lisle, 1. Mrs. 
J. Frisbie, 10; Mount Sina .. 12.50; Munns- 


ville, 4.09; New York City, Pilarin, 30; Mrs. S. V. 
Childs. 10; Wm. Holmes, 2; Miss. E. Inslee, 10; 
Mrs. S. K. Walker, 6. 50; ‘Oswego Falls, 10.56; 
Oxford, 30; Pitcher, C. ... 8.25; Portchester, 5; 
Riverhead, Miss 


Poughkeepsie, Tt. M. Gilbert, 
“EW. Young, 5; Rochester, South h, 22; G 


Clark, aor Rockaway Beach, rst, S. a 123 
Rocky Point, C: E., 4; Sidney, 1st, 21; Warsaw, 
S. 10: 6.12; White Plains, 


Chatterton Hills, L. A. S., 1.20. 


NEW JERSEY—$533.73. 
Swedish 


APPOINTMENTS | 


 PENNSYLVANIA—$95.45; 


. C. Hub- 


J. Scudder, 25; Miss M. E. Scudder, | 


eth., 2.585 East Orange, J. 


AND RECEIPTS 681 


N. Morehouse, 1; Glen Ridge, 230; Grantwood, 
12.32; Littleton, Bs Friend, 10; Montclair, 1st, 
addl., 100; Mrs. S. Cooper, 1; Orange, 
Spottiswood, 15; E. 
Urover Montclair, 154.71; Verona, 2.12. 


of which 


1st, 10; Chandlers Valley, Swedes, 
Meadville, Park Ave., 
Friend, 4; Rev. E. F. 
Pittsburg, Estate of 
Waid, 


legacy, 
$12.50. 

Braddock, 
23 Ebensburg, 1st, 22; 
16. 95; Philadelphia, A 
Fales, s: S. R. Weed. 15: 
Ellen Price Jones. 12.50; Ridgeway, 
5; Wind Gap, Welsh, 3. 


MARYLAND—$5.00. 
Baltimore, Canton, 5. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$85.30. 
Washington, rst, 5.30; Mount Pleasant, 75; 


L. G. Day, 5. 


VIRGINIA—$s5. 
Boydton, WE 


Atlanta, Rev. F. Brewer, 10; Demorest, 
Union, 7.29; Pearson, 5; Waycross, 5; Wilson- 


ville, 4.15. 


ALABAMA—$r10.40 
Anniston, 1st, 1. po Midland City, 3; Christian 


Hill, 6. 


LOUISIANA—$17.16. 
Received by Rev. J. B Gonzales, Welsh, 10; 


Hammond, 1.16; Roseland, 6. 


FLORIDA—$25. 46. 
Mount Dora, 13; St. Petersburg, 9; Tangerine, 


3.46. 


TEXAS—$64. | 
Austin, I. ‘H. Evans, 50; Morrill, rst, 4; Paris, 


tst, 10. 


NEW MEXICO—$8.oo. 
Los Ranchos de Atrisco, 8. 


OKLAHOMA—$73.06. 
Received by Rev. C. G. Murphy, Hydro, 2.51; 
Hopewell, .80: Lawnview, 1.81; Meridian, 16.05; 
Oktaha, 12; Union Center, 1.30; Verden, 1.77. 
Total, $36. 24. 
Doby Springs, rst, 5; Okarche, rst, 
Weatherford, 1st, 10. | 


NA—$r13.00. 
e, First, 13. 


TENNESSEE-—$5:. 10. 
Harriman, J. A. Manley, 5; Johnson City, F 
A Clarke, 10; Memphis, Strangers, 37.10. 


KENTUCKY—$z2.00. 
Williamsburg, rst, 2. 


OHIO—$212.11. 

Congregational Conf. of Ohio, J. G._ Fraser, 
D. D., Treas., 147.47; Castalia, J. C. Prentice, 
I; Cincinnati, Walnut Hills, W. H. M. 23 
Cleveland, A Friend, 1; Mrs. L. D. Eldred; e, 53 
‘Columbus, Plymouth, 10; Conneaut, Miss L. M. 
Smith, 5s; Mt. 


Clark, 


21.82; 


Baker, 5: Elyria, Mrs. F. N. 
Vernon, F. L. Fairchild, 10; Rootstown, 5 3 
dem Exten. Soc., 10.64; Twinsburgh, Mrs. 
Wilcox, 5; Wayne, 10. 
INDIANA—$14.36. 

Angola, 1st, 9.36; en Trinity, 5. 
ILLINOIS—$95.97. 

Atkinson, 2. 97 ‘Chicago, “In mem. John 


Mabbs,” 25; -H. P. Johnston, 10; J. 
Moore, 103. E. H. Pitkin, 10; L. A. Sutton, si 
Griggsville, Mrs. C. Y. Kenney, 1; Harpe, 
Pecatonica, Mrs. H. R. Perley, 5; Rockford, F 
Talcott, 5; Sandwich, J. M. Steel €, 10; re 


kilwa, G. C. Kellogg, 


C. Richardson, 5; | 
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me 
4) Woman’s H. M. Un Mrs. A. H. Standish, 2.39; Lawton, rst, 26.76; Leipsig, 5; Ger. Par- 
| $., I. ih, 8, 25; Ebenezer, St. Johannesthal, 
> Emmaus, German, 16; Maddock, Hesper, 5; 
a MISSOURI—$41.00. Marmarth, Max, 1.50; Mayflower, Moffitt, 
a 33 Hyde Park, 10; ‘been City, J. M. Coburn, 10; Trigg, and Sterling, 7; New Home, P. Norden, 5; 
oo St. Louis, W. K. Richards, 10; P. G. Stevens, 1; Oberon, 5.85; Ruso, 7.18; Wahpeton, rst, 65.22. 
: Urbano, A. ns Sprague, 5; Webster Groves, Mrs. Woman's H. M. Union, Mrs. E. H. Stickney, 
- A. Joy, $. Treas. Cleveland, S.S., 5; Crary’s, L. M. S., 15; 
Ss fe Harvey, Lad. Aid, 15; Heaton, C. E., 5; James- 
2 ee MICHIGAN—$1096.40; of which legacy, $128.03. town, Ir. C. E., 5; Pingree, S. S., 5; Portland, 
2 724 Michigan Cong. Conf., C. A. wer, Treas., Lad. Ans, 3; Sanborn, Helping Hands, 10; Wah- 
te Sie 53.52; Allendale, Estate of A. M. Cooley, 128.03; peton, L. M. S., 10. Total, $73.00. 
Grand Rapids, Smith Mem., 4.85; Imlay City, N. 
= ea Haskin, 5; Milford, Mrs. S. A. Manzer, s. SOUTH DAKOTA—$38r.0r. 
Received by Rev. W. H. Thrall. Oacoma, Y. 
WISCONSIN—$74. 72. P. S. C. E., 20: Vermillion, 72.20; Wessington, 
| Wisconsin Cong. Assoc., C. M. Blackman, Springs, 75: Wheaton, “Willing Workers, 
44.63; Boscobel, M. M. Rice, Clear Willow Otto Sisolschlaw, 5; Winfred, 5; ¥ 
Lake, 3-413 Columbus, James Total, $182.20. 
or _ 1, Scand., 2; Milwaukee, G. Beresford, Mrs. H. S. Bridgman, 5; Bowdle, 
hee Mrs. M. A. E. Frost, s: Bryant, 15; Delmont, German Zoar,. 15; Elk 
B yey Ripon, rst, 5; Wood Lake, Swedes, 3.43. Point, Mr. & Mrs. W. J. Fink, 5: Frankfort, 10; ; e 
Lebanon and Logan. 3¢ Orient, Rev. Mrs. A. 
37; of ty lega $100.00. H. Robbins. 12; Pioneer, s: Pierre, Chas. L. VE 
a8 ity M. Soc., A. Treas., 93.37; Hyde. 5s; Peno, German, Rev. J. Single, 2; 3 to 
Des M. E. Whitman 5; Marshalltown, Rapid ‘ty, Ree Heights, 14.54; Sioux Falls, 
| C. Eckles, 5; Mason City, L. H. Jamieson, German, 18; Watertown, . Stokes, 10; 
be ik <: “Strawberry Point, Mrs. B. W. Newberry, 5; Woolfs Creek. German, J. Sattler, 5; Worms, = majest 
illiamsburg, Estate of Margaret Williams, German, 5; Worthing, 19.27. ing of 
MINNESOTA—$6r10.20. COLORADO—$217.99. WwW 
58 328 - Received by Rev. G. R. Merrill, D. D. Min- Received b Rew. 9%. A. Wood. Clark, 6.70; readers 
$3 4g neapolis, Plymouth, 156; St. Charles, 16.71; St. Colorado Springs, rst, 9; Hillside, ro: Cortes, freight: 
| co Paul, People’s, 50; Olivet, 21.12. Total, $243.83. 15: Crested Butte. 7.30; Denver, Bway. 5s; 
a2 2G Cannon Falls, Swedes, 1.50; Crookston, 1st, Eaton, from Brotherhood. 39.65; Highland Lake, ns x 
Ghee Culdrum and Little Falls, Swedes. 1.35; 10.c0; Longmont, C. Soc. 15; Sulphur during 
Gaylord, 3.50; Glencoe, Mrs .F. L. Thaeny, Springs, 1.50. Total, $119.65. This is 
4 4h5 1.50; Lake City, C. A. Hubbard, 2: McIntosh, PColorad o Springs, Mrs. F. Hobbs, 5; Fort a 
2-255 Mahnomen, 2.50; Mentor, .so: Milaca, Rev. Collins, German. 37; Fruita, German, 3.07; TI 
73 533g Davies, 5; Minneapolis, E. P. Stacy, 50; Marble, 31.90; Rocky Ford, Ger., 21.37. -> or spok 
Loorhead, 1st, 32.35; Northfield, rs. 
EG HE . V.. Paine, 5; R. Watson. 5; iny River WYOMING—$rr.6s. 
alley, 3; Rochester, Mrs. J. W. Eaton, 5; Rose Douglas, A Friend, 5; Lusk, 6.6s. Or 
4.50; Sherburn, 2. Silver Lake, Boh., The pu 
4 64.78; South St. Paul, C. Clark, 10; Waseca, MONTANA—$.0.02. P 
Woman’s H. M. Un., Mrs. C. D. Siehl, Treas. R Clark, | WING 
i °t tau Elcelsior, S. S.; 6.71; Aux., 6; Minneapolis, Lyn- as Ge 
dale, of Park, Aux., 3.55; Plymouth, Aux., UTAH—$18.00 | to th 
a 1a 55.50; Northfield, S. S., 1.94. Total, $79.70. Received bv Rev. W. C. Veazie. . Salt —— rt 
; ie 3 KANSAS—$524.39; of which legacy, 79. 84. City, Ladies Miss. Soc., tst, 1s; Og en, 2nd, 3. : twent 
Atkinson, Mrs. S. K. Stebbins, 10; Eureka, E IDAHO—$23.6s5. | ment 
Ho eee Tucker, 5; Lawrence, F. E. Ward, 1: Manhattan, Boise, A pall 10; Challis, 2.65; Weiser, 11. | ay pr 
Estate of Thomas C. bed 479.84; Munden, J. 
Rundus, .75; Paola, Jr. C. E., 2.80; Sabetha, H. CALIFORNIA 58. 
4 aa C, 58 8 Topeka, rst, $F D. H. Forbes, s: California H. M. Soc., Rev. L. D. Rathbone, og AT Ni 
ifm Mrs. F. herman, S; E. Wallace, s. Sec., 19.58: Ceres. A. H. Aukenny, 2; Gottville, oe 
it Mrs. P. D. Bunnell, s. 
NEBRASKA—$r120.00. 
Nebraska Cong. H. M. Soc., 8. I. Hanford, CALIFORNIA W 
es: Sec., 50: Alliance, German, 5; Grand Island, South California H. M. Soc., J. L. Maile, Sec., 
4 tee an Free Evan., 4.50; Hastings, Ger., 25; 100; Los Angeles, O. S. Adams. 5; Miss M. E. eens 
Kramer, Olive Branch, = 8 3; Lincoln, Holmes, 25; Pasadena, M. P. B., 5; Riverside, | G PI 
Salem, German, 11; McCook, Brenin aj W. H. M. U., 5; Santa Barbara, Mrs. J. Somer- 
German, a. 503 "Norfolk kK. F ville, s. wh 
truce, 5: Verde en ya 
OREGON—$65.85 absolut 
NORTH DAKOTA 3 Hubbard, 1.43; City Park, only on 
Received by Rev. G. Adler, 5 Park, 1.40; Stafford, German, W. Schatz, 7;. With 
8.32; 8.41; Buchanan, ‘Portland, Mrs. M. A. Beston, Xinde 
3 \ ey .. 5; Buxton, S. S., 3; Eihonncas” 14; Woman’s H. M. Un., Mrs. C. Mann, Treas., how unn 
Esmond, "Ls Ladies Soc., 5; Eureka, S. S., 5; Fes- 5° t 
5.335 5;_Fingal, 6.61; Garrison, wASHINGTON—$120.20. — 
“Glentilila, 5; Gwinner, 15; Hankinson, Christopher, White River, Deer Park, You 
21; Heaton, 20; Taker, Pe. 2.70; Friends, 195 La Crosse, German, Rev. H. | 
+» 5; U. E., 1.75; Jamestown, 5; Ken- orth 0; 6e 
sal, ro; Litchville, S. S., 1; Lucca, S. S., 5; Leavenwor Walla” wake Informa 
fae Mayville, 22.55; Michigan, 43.85; New England, Book on 
New Rockford, S. 80; Niagara, 3253 DECEMBER RECEIPTS trates | 
Northwood, 3.25; Orr, Ladies Contributions graphed 
Portland, 9: leg 2; Rutland’ 8,570.50 | Differe 
| S., 5.05; Sanborn, 7.15; C. 2.52. Total, $21,120.96 and che 
0.09. Interest 2,075-57 etc. A 
old, 10; and Kulm, Home Missionary 106.66 THE 
125; Buford, .s6; Dogden, 9.08; pos: Literature ....... 74.38 writin 


Forks, Plymouth, 30; ‘Havane, 1st, 7; Ger., 
(Continued on page 684) | MM 
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Ask a Hearing 
and --- Nothing More ! 


YOURSELF AND YOUR FRIENDS 
THE. JUDGE AND JURY 


VEN IF YOU ARE NOT MUSICAL, the Wing Piano-will be sent : 
: to you on trial without the payment of even one dollar. We deliber- ian. 
= ately claim that the 21 largest styles of Wing Pianos have the most a 
©) majestic tone under heavy playing and the sweetest tone under light play- 
: ing of any upright pianos whatever, irrespective of the price or maker. | 
We would not (and could not if we would) thus address millions of the most cultivated and intelligent 
|) readers in the U. S., spend thousands in magazines publishing such a ‘challenge, and more thousands in R. R. 
4] freights, if we were wrong in our statements or over-conceited about the tone quality of the Wing Piano. 
For we are neither young nor trifling. We have been nearly half a century in the piano business, and 
4 during all of forty years have been scientifically studying tone and durability in preference to dollar making. 
Re This is the reason why the Wing Pianos ring with music. . 2 
es The forty years’ business experience has also taught us to weigh our WORDS carefully whether printed 
©, orspoken. Our WORD, black on white and over our name (which will be found at the foot of this notice), 
+) is that the Wing Piano is the sweetest of all in tone. : | | 
ad Our commercial standing and references will guarantee you that our WORD is good and contract gilt-edged. 
©, The publishers of any prominent magazine will also tell you this. Read this exact copy of one of our trial blanks: 


TRIAL BLANK ~ 
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ct 


Revd 
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sh 
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twenty days, and if it proves satisfactory and I conclude to purchase it, I will- make an agree- 
ment with you to pay you §.......... -- in the following way: ................. The piano to become 
my property upon completion of full payment as above. 

eRe be unde the piano does not prove satisfactory, I will return it to the railroad depot. 


Gentlemen--You may ship me on trial one Wing Piano of the above style with stool and scarf, . 2a we 

to this address: Town..........State........ with freight from New sors prepaid in advance, and i T. 
send me an order to get it from the railroad depot, ON TRIAL ONLY. THERE IS NO AGREE- ge 3 
MENT BY ME TO PURCHASE THIS PIANO, but I will allow it to remain in my home on trial for 7 eS 


ae 


a, ; am to bé under no obligation to keep this piano. In all respects the conditions are to be the W tes 
as if. I were examining your wareroom. It is distinctly understood that I am to be 


| a 00 
AT NO EXPENSE WHATEVER FOR FREIGHTS COMING OR GOING. : 


" 
- 


bee 


We Refuse to Sell Through Dealers Write for the booke and Wing Catalogue at + aE 3 
the coupon.) You will be under no 

You Save From $75 to $200 obligations whatever. 4% WING } abt ay 
absolutely. ou pay the cost of bu ng it wit | |e ia 
ith railroads everywhere, and business of a 6 een =. 
kinds done by mail, the piano dealer or agent is W. 13th St. 
now unnecessary. As the cheap kinds cost less than perfection the tones of the °° New York : a a 
half, the dealers “‘talk up'' and push the chead Harp, Zither, Banjo, Guitar 
pianos--but often call them high grade. ~  andMandolin. It saves wear vey name and address aC Bt 


and prolongs th 
You Need these Books—They are FREE the Piano” The usual « 
Pp 

We send two good books, *‘The Book of Complete Playing of the keys *.9  Jnformation about Pi- 
Information About Pianos'' is a Complete Reference Operates the Instru- 4.2" gnos”’ Story Book” and 
Book on the Piano. Technical Descriptions--Illus- mental Attachment. 1” catalogue, without any cost 
trates how all pianos are made--With large litho- Easy — ig or obligation on my part. 2 | 
graphed pictures of 1908 models of WING PIANOS-- jp, ts fs 
Difference between excellent materials and labor ymen 


4 


= 


etc. A handsomely illustrated book of 162 pages. angola pianos ,“, 
THE WING PIANO is broadly guaranteed in organs 


Writing for 12 years. 
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State Society Receipts 


NEW HAMPSHIRE HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


Receipts in December, 1908 


Alvin B. Cross, Treas., Concord. 

Alstead,. 10; ath, 3.60; Bennin 
Brentwood, 5.25; Canterbury, 6; Charlestown, 
14.30; Chester, 10.25; Concord, rst, S. S., Miss 
Bunker’s class, 6; Mrs. Brown’s class, 1; 
Exeter, Philips, 35; Gilsum, 28; Greenville, 12; 
Hampstead, 5; Harrisville, 8; Hollis, .so; Han- 
over, Ch. of Christ, 200; Henniker, 20; Lebanon, 
49.50; Manchester, So. Main St., 15; No. Weare, 
$923 Plymouth, 17-47 5 Salem, 2.50; Swanzey, 1; 

alpo ° 


on, 9.29; 


le, rst, 18; Ifeboro, rst, ; Wilmot, 
5.06. ‘Total, $528.04. 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


Receipts in November, 1908 


Amherst, So., 12.65; Andover, J. F. Kimball, 
5; No., 16; Ashby, C. E., 10; Barnstable, Hyan- 
nis, 8.65; Centerville, 4; Barre, 32; Beverly, 
Dane St., 200; Boston, Central, 258.40; Friend, 
20; Friend, 1; Mt. Vernon, 30; St. Marks, 5; 
Jamaica Plain. Central, 129.36; S. S., 29: Dor- 
chester, Pilgrim, 150; Second, 5; E. C. a Day 
Band, 5; Neponset, Trinity, 10.76; Old South, 
5,208.26; Bisbees, Estate of Lucy A. Engram, 
1co; Bridgewater, W. F. Leonard, 1; A. Rad- 
zanwoski, 1; Brighton, Allston, 2; Evang., 100; 
Brockton, Campello, C. E., 25; Brookline, Geo. 
T. Davis. 5; Cambridge, 1st, 279.50; North Ave., 
100.60; Chester, 2nd, 6.01; Danvers, 57.57 5 Den- 
nis, So., 12.02; Egremont, So., 2.12; Erving, S. 
S., 1; Fall River, B’way, 3.50; Fitchburg, Finn, 
5-34; Foxboro, Bethany, 30.90; Gardner, rst, 
13.57; Greenfield, 10; Greenwich, 13450; Gurney 
Fund, Income of, 37.50; Haile Fund, Income of, 
50; Hanson, rst, 2.54; S. S., .86; Harwich, rst, 
15; Hinsdale, 57.62; Holyoke, 2nd, 100; Kings- 
ton, Mayflower, 13.75; Longmeadow, rst, 103.06; 
Lowell, High St., 36.47; Lunenburg, 4.07 5 
Marshfield ills, 2nd, 7.06; Maynard, Finns, 
1.75; Medford, West, 21.20; Natick So., John 
Eliot, 10; Newton, Eliot, S. S., 32.58; North- 
bridge, Whitinsville, E. C. a Day Band, 11.50; 
Norfolk Conference, 19.94; Northfield, Mt. Her- 
mon, 5; Orange, Central, 23; Pittsfield, Pilgrim, 
.65; Quincy, Finn, 4.43; Swedish, 2; Rochester, 

0., 5.35; Salem, Tabernacle, 5; Sharon, 28.79; 
Shelburne Falls, F. H. Chandler, 1; Shirley, 16; 


Shrewsbury, 35.10; South Sudbury, Memorial, 
6.14; Swampscott, ist, S. S., 3.02; Taunton, 
Winslow, 32.32; M. A. Montgomery, Upton, 


Worcester So. Conference, 22.50; Wakefield, rst, 


29.51; Wellesley, Mrs. E. . Denniston, 1; 
Westboro, 2.50; Westhampton, 22; Westport, 
Pacific Union, S. S., 5; West Springfield, 25; 


Weymouth, East, rst, 25; Whiting, J. C. Fund, 


for fund, 1,000; Whitin d, Income of, 104.89; 
Willis Fund, Income of, 8.50; Winchendon, C. 
E., 6; Worcester, Mrs. H. F. Fay, 10; Designated 
for East Boston, Italian Mission, Brimfield, rst, 
. S.,. 10; Brockton, Campello, S. S., 23.75; 
Brookline, Harvard, S. S., 233 Barre, S. S., 
.60; Berlin, S. S., 3.10; eat Barrington, 
Housatonic, S. S., 5; Ipswich, Linebrook, S. S., 
2; Plymouth, Manomet, S. S., 3; Plympton, S. 
S., 1; Quincy, Bethany, S. S., 25; Sturbridge, 


Fiskdale, S. S., 3:5 ; Designated for W. S. 
Anderson’s sala , ranklin Co., 20; Designated 
for S. P. Cook’s salary, Berkshire Co., 50; 


Designated for tent work, Conway, S. S., 10; 
Kingston, Mayflower, 5; Designated for supply, 
Lynn, Central, 15; Designated for Massachusetts, 
Reading, Lowell, A Friend, roo. 

W. H. M. A., Lizzie D. White, Treas. 


Salaries, Amer. Inter. College, 70; Salaries, 
Italian worker, 55; Greek worker, 33; General 
missionary, 45. 


THE HOME 


‘Laughlin 


MISSIONARY February 


SUMMARY 
Regular, (does not include income, and 


legacies) 
Designated for Italian Mission, East 

Boston 104.85 
Designated for salary, W. S. Anderson.. 20.00 
Designated for S. P. Cook, salary...... 50.00 
Designated for tent 15.00 
Designated for 15.00 
Designated for’ Massachusetts.......... 107.59 
Home Missionary ............ beweteus 1.30 


Sent On Approval 


To RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


and 


RED GEMS 
She Ink Pencil @ 


Your Choice of 


These 

Two 
Popular Post-. | 
Articles 
for only address 


By Insurzep Mait 80 Exrnra. 


lilustrations are Exact Size 


Every pen guaranteed 
full 14 Kt. Sclid Gold—cut 
on right hand may be had 
in either our standard 
black opaque pattern, or § 
Non-breakable Transpat- 
ent, as desired, either in = 
plain or engraved finish, § 
as preferred. 


You may try this pen a week, 
if you do not find it as represented, ff 
abetter article than you can se-§ 
cure for THREE TIMES THIS SPECIAL 
Peicz in any other make, if not 
entirely satisfactory in every re- 
spect return it and we will send 
you $1.10 for it. 


Cut on Lert is our famous and 
Popular Reo Gem Ink Pencil, a 
complete leak proof triumph, may 
be carried in any position inf 
pocket or shopping bag, writes at Im 
any angle at firsttouch. Plati- 
num (spring) feed, Iridium & 
point, polished vulcanized rubher @ 
case, terra cotta finish. Retail 
everywhere for $2.50. Axents 
wanted. Write for terms. Write | 
now ‘‘lest you forget." Address 


Laughlin Mfg. Co. 


22 Majestic Bidg., 
Fort. Mich. 
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Things you may need to know 


The Home Missionary is published monthly except in July and Au- 
gust. Subscription 50 cents a year. Under the ruling of the Post Office De- 
partment, subscribers four months in arrears must be dropped from the list. 


About one hundred leaflets are issued by the Society, covering many 
phases of Home Mission work. New ones are constantly being added. A 
catalogue will be sent on application. Leaflets are sent to individuals or 
churches without charge. 3 | 


Handbooks for Home Mission Study can be furnished by the So- 
ciety as follows: 

“Heroes of the Crees in America,” by Don O. Skalion. cloth, 50 
cents; paper, 35 cents. 

“Aliens or Americans?” by Rev. Howard B. Gruen: D. D., cloth, 50 
cents; paper, 35 cents. 

“The Challenge of the City,” by Rev. Josiah Strong, D. D., cloth, 50 
cents; paper. 35 cents. 

“The Frontier,” by Rev. Ward Platt, cloth, 50 cents; paper, 35 cents. 

“Leavening the Nation,” by Rev. Joseph Bourne Clark, D. D., cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents, 3 

“Coming Americans” (for children), by Katharine R. Crowell, cloth, 
35 cents; paper, 25 cents. | : 

“Pioneers” (for children), by Katharine R. Crowell, cloth, 40 cents; | 
paper, 25 cents. 

“Citizens of To-Morrow,” by Alice M. Guernsey, cloth, 50 cents; 
paper, 30 cents. 

“The Call of the Waters” (a study of the frontier for Women’s So- 
cieties), by Katharine R. Crowell, cloth, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents. 


We can furnish “Helps. for Leaders” for use in connection with each of 
the first four books named above. at 5 cents each; a “Manual of Mission 
Study” at 10 cents; a set of six large pictures of home and foreign missionary 
scenes, for use in Sunday School exercises, etc., at 75 cents for the set; il- 
_lustrated home mission post cards at 5 cents per dozen, 35 cents per hundred. 

The Society is preparing sets of pictures to illustrate various types of its 
work. The first set, called “Frontier Pictures,” eighteeg in number, each on 
sheet 414 by 7 inches, is now ready.. Price to cents for the set, postpaid. 

In all shipments, the cost sis carriage is paid by the Society. 


Conditional gifts are solicited. The Society will receive any sum 
vou may desire to place in its hands, and pay you an annual interest 
thereon during your. life. varying according to vour present age. This 
gives the donor an assured income for life, with the certainty that his gift 
will be used as he desires after his death. Write to the Treasurer. 


Legacies to the society should be made i in the following, or equiv- 
alent form: 


“T bequeath to my executors the sum of..........dollars, in trust, to pay 
Over the same...... ..months after my decease, to the person who, when the 
same is payable, shall act as Treasurer of The Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society, formed in the city of New York in. the year eighteen hundred and 
twenty-six, to be applied to the charitable uses and purposes of said Society, 
and under its direction.” 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HoME SOCIETY, 
Fourth Avenue and Twenty. second Street, New York. 
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